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THE TALKING MASTER | 


An irresponsibility. 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
“A fresh and altogether delightful little 
book is...‘ The Talking Master’ It is 
so entirely unlike anything the reader is 
led to anticipate from the title, that the 
story develops in what we may term a 
tissue and succession of pleasant sur- 
prises. The central idea will be pro- 
nounced whimsical by some critics; but 
the originality of the conception, the 
quiet humour, genial drollery, and 
waggish satire with which the whole. is 
sola out, more than balance the 
trifling strain of animprobable plot. . . . 
Nothing can be better than the mock- 
serous. lectures on ‘talking? . . . they 
are the drollest things imaginable... . 
As attractive and delightful a story as 
the most exigeant reader could desire.” 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST : 
“ Positively coruscating dialogue.” 

TRUTH: 
“An excellent farce.” 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR ; 
“ One of the gayest and wittiest novels 
that has come our may a long time.” 

DAILY EXPRESS: 
“ A clever, witty tale.” 

MORNING POST: 
“ Vivacity and lightheartedness through- 
out the story.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: 
“ Irresistibly funny.” 


Price 6/- 
London : ISBISTER & 00., 15 & 16 Tavistock St., W.0. 











THE ACTING OF SHAKESPEARE 


By E. G. O. 
HELPLESS INFANCY 
By C. W. SALEEBY 


Other Contributions by Walter Jerrold, Richard Garnett, 
W. Earl Hodgson, Edith A. Browne, A. R. Ropes, 
Haldane Macfall, &c., &c. 


THE ARTIST'S LIFE. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
A Collection of Brilliant Essays on DANTE, COYA, BALZAC, TURNER, and BRAHMS. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Designed Cover, 2s. 6d. net. 





The Artist’s Life 


“ The Literary World” says: 


“... With much sympathy, iosight, 
and humour she gives a vivid sketch of 
the ‘spiritual discipline through which 
the genius of each man had to pass. 
In the cold print of the book the sparkle 
and wit are still there.” 


The Artist’s Life 


“ The Morning Post” says: 


“They are clear, unprejudiced, and 
appreciative sketches. .They are worthy 
of the attention of all who are seriously 
concerned with the higher manifesta- 
tions of art in poetry, fiction, music, and 
painting.” 


The Artist’s Life 


* The Globe " says: 


“The conclusions of Mrs. Craigie are 
based on just premisses, and they are 
expressed in a controlled and lucid 
phrase that it is pleasant to read.” 














The Artist’s Life 


‘““The Queen” says: 


“John Oliver Hobbes blends the 
anecdote and the essay very happily. 
Her judgments are often as pregnant 
as they are epigrammatical.” 


The Artist’s Life 


“ The Bookman” says: 


“There is much good sense and broad 
thought in this interesting blend of 
biography and criticism.” 


The Artist’s Life 


“ The Scotsman” says: 
“Thoughtful, suggestive, and interest- 
ing essays. Should prove welcome to 
cultured readers.” 


The Artist’s Life 


“Review of Reviews”: 
“If you care for terse, clear-cut style, 
for vigorous English and _ original 
thought, you will enjoy the essays 
included in ‘The Artist’s Life’ ” 

















T. WERNER LAURIE, Cuirronp’s Inx, Freer Sr., Lonpon. 
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“WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 
WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 


THE ONLY CONDITION 


S ARE— 


1. ‘The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 


the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. 


For every additional 8 words, 34. must be prepaid ; 


serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 


magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


*.* Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “* Wanted” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


‘NOPIES of the Review of the Week for Jan., Feb., or 
6 March 1900.—V. A. B., 3 Lansdown Terrace, Worbeck 


Road, Anerley. 


TTIAIRLWALL’S Hist. of Greece, vol. 8, pab Longmans 
about 1852.—Norman Bennett, 41 Sherriff 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


LOYD’S Shipping Register (last edition); Armenia, by 

Lynch ; Dennis’ Works ; Dennis’ Miscellaneous Tracts; 

Dennis, Life of (not by Mr, Ourll).—Birmingham 
Free Libraries, Reference Dept. (A. Capel Shaw). 


LD Mape or Books of Thanet.—Blinko & Sons, 
27 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 


OUL of a People, Lady of Lavender, City of Sarras, 
kK Fouerd’s Life of Christ, 2 vols., Things in the Forest, 
Her Own People, Climates and Baths of Great Britain, 
2 vols.—Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 








IVINGTON, Primitive Saints and See of Peter : Bute, 

Roman Breviary; B. Henry Suso, Little Book of 

Eternal Wisdom.—Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28 Orchard 
Street, London, W. 





LACK’S History of Leatbersellers Co.; Herbert's History 
of Twelve Livery Oo.’s.—Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 
.. EDITIONS : Desperate Remedies, Far from 
Madding Crowd, Vanity Fair, Richard Feverel, Swin- 
barne’s Poems and Ballads (Moxon), David Copperfield ; 
good prices for choice copies.— **Collector,” 574 
Franklin Avenue, Oleveland, Ohio, U.S.A, 


OB Lots of Cloth Novels (Juvenile) by Henty, Ballan- 
. tyne, Stables, &c.; cheap.—J. Conton, 4 Vernon 


Street, Leeds. 

Ls LILFORD’S Birds, Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
edited by Thomas, 2 vols.; Orowe and Cavalcaselli’s 

History of Painting in Italy, 1864, 3 vols.—Downing, 


5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

he MARSHALL’S Annals of Tennis.—Offers to 
e J. @. Duniop, c/o Messrs. King, Hamilton & Oo., 
9 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


“™ ECOND-HAND copies of Hours in a Library, Stephen. 
kK If. and IIf.; Memoirs M. D’Artagnen, IL., Neull ; His- 
tory Co-operation, IT., Holyoake; Queens of Scotland, VI., 
VIIL., Strickland (Blackwood), 1854; Forsaken Inn, A. K. 
Green; Mill Mystery, A. K. Green; What they Oouldn t, 
“Pansy”; Lady Nancye and Vivieune, by “ Rita."— 
Francie Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 


DOUART'S A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses (Long- 

mans: 1835, &c.); Silhouette before 1800 ; interest- 

ing small Napoleonic prints in colour.—Frank Fitz- 
Gerald, 21 Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ANTED, Books on Mathematics, old books and 
recent, also modern classical books. —Galloway 
& Porter, Booksellers, Cambridge. 

ONDON Book Auctions, Part 2, Vol. 1, 1904, adver 
L tised in * Publishers’ Uireular” weekly as published 
by Frederick Marchmont, 58 Newington Butts, London, at 
3s..per quarterly number.—W. E. Goulden, 5St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 

OOKS on Monumental Brasses, particularly Waller 

(large paper’, Hollis,Camden Society, &c. Classical 

books. Libraries or small parcels purchased.—_W. Heffer 
& Sons, 4 Petty Oury, Cambridge. 

ALVATION Army Staff Officers’ Regulations ; Eilicott 

on 1 Corinthians; Burton's Yale Lectures on Preach- 

ing ; Brady’s Episcopal Succession.-Chartes Higham, 
27a Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 

LD Engravings, Maps, and Books relating to Rich- 

mond, Kew, Twickenham, Is!eworth, Mortlake, Knel- 

ler Hall, Petersham, and neighbourhood, — Miscoke & 

Son, Richmond, Surrey. 








WANTED. 

EWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s Practical 
| Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillegas’ 
| With the Boer Forces.—Hodges, riggie & Co., 

Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. ‘ 
} URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
| bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., 
4 Manette Street, Charing Oross Road (many years with 
Mrs. O. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 


WANTED. 


AVIES (Sir J.), Nosce Teipsum, &c., 8vo, 1636 
Davison’s Poems, 1621 
Dawkins (W. B.), Oave-Huuting, 1874 
De Bry, Alpbabeta et Oharacteres (about 50 plates of writ- 
ing, &c.), 1596 Or his Travels and Voyages 
Declaration of Rights, a broadside, Dublin, 1812 
Defoe’s Works, 20 vols., 1, or vol. 4 
Delany (Mrs.), Autobiography, both series, 6 vols., 1861-2 
Délices (Les) de la Grande Bretagne, 8 vols., 8ve, 1727 
Denton’s Brief Descript:ou of New York, 4to, 1670 
10 of the old 8vo. edit. of Grote’s History of Greece, | Denzil Place, by Violet Fane, 1875 
| Derby Day (The), 8 coloured plates, Fores 
| Der Freischutz Travestie, 1824 
| Derome’s Kelieure de Luxe, Ja 8vo, 1888 
ORKS by Wilde, O.; Whistler; Beardsley ; books in | Deuchur’s Etchings, 3 vols., dto. 1803 - 
largeand small! quantities purchased.—_J. Jacob, | Diary of a Late Physician, 3 vols., 1832-8 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. Dibdin, J. F., Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols. 
| Dibdiv (T. F.), Any of his bibliographical Tours 
AMERTON'’S Intellectual Life, odd volumes of Haw. | Dickent (Charles) Sketch«s by Boz, 2 vols., first edition, 


thorne’s Works, editiou bound in blue cloth, William | 836, or either vol. 
Paterson, Edinburgh.—Johnson, 1 Regent Terra Sketches by Boz, second series, 1837 
. < — 1836-7, in monthly parts or cloth, 


: —— Pickwick Papers, 
paaramnnncentl ‘ or any odd ore 
| Pickwick Papers, part 1, with the words on front 
ARLY English Translations, Novels, Dramas, and wrapper “ witb four illustrations by Seymour ” 
Poems of works in German literature. —W. T.| ——— Pickwick Papers, part 2, with the words “with 
Keemett, Ithaca, New York. illustrations by Seymour ” on front cover 
——_—__— Pickwick Papers, part 3, with the words “ with 
ERNARD SHAW’S Unsocial Socialist, 1888, Sonnen- | illustrations by R. W. Buss” on front cover 
schein.—W, J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor.| Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.0, 
OUVENIR or Pocket Tablet for 1848; Prints of the 


S Foot Guards; Microcosm of London, vols. 1 and 2, 
| uncut.—Robson & Co., 23 Coventry St., Piccadilly, W. 











| OL. 
V 1855.—10s. offered by A. Iredale, Torquay. 


























} EPORT all Books in Welsh language; also any old | 
Guides, Maps, &c., of Swansea and district.—Lloyd 
& Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


rs 


many. 





ARING-GOULD, 8., The Book of Were-Wolves, 1865 


OUNTESS Krasinska’s Diary, in every language except 
or other edition.—A. 8., 14 More’s Garden, Chelsea, 


English.—Offers to Robert Lutz, Stuctgart, Ger- 








| r= Revolution ; Mémoires of Bishop Grégoire.—- 


1 AUSS, Recherches Arithmétiques; Lodge’s Modern 
E. A..8., Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 


Views of Electricity ; Helmolt’s World’s History, 
Vols. 2,5,6; Astrophysicai Journal, 1902, 1905; Know- 
ledge, Vols. 15, 16, bound.—-Martling School, Stroud. 





| CYPENSER'S Faerie Queen, illustrated by Walter Orane ; 
part 19 wanted.—Soper, City Librarian, Exeter. 








WV AsENaTON (Gen.), Old Portraits of, and Books | 


containing same; Any Portraits and Views of 
| i res Court Life Below Stairs and Most Gorgeous 
| Lady Biessingtun ; Sunday at Home, 1895; Sir Wm. 


American Interest ; Vid Books and Lracts on America and 
Canada.—The Museum Book Store, 45 Museum 

Allan’s Poems, Rose and Thistle, 1878.—Spencer & 
| @reenhough, 102 Granby St., Leicester. 


Street, London, W.O. 
UATUOR Ooronati, vol. 1 ; Dumas’ Celebrated Orimes, 
vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 
2 Vols. (Salisbury), 1766.—Myers & Co., 59 High Hol- 
born, London, W.O. 








NY OLD PRINTS, Engravings, Maps, early Books or 
Pamphlets on America and Australia; anything on 
Money, Bullion, | rade, Commerce, Ooin, Political Economy. 
—Henry Stevens, 8on & Styles, 39 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.O. 





Siege of | 





ACEY’S Specifications; Inglis (Lady), “ 
Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to; Willis, | 
Canterbury Cathedral. —-James Parker & Co., | 7 Shakespeare, 8 vols., 1850 ; Kitchen's His- 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. | tory of France ; Sterne’s Works, 1798, vol. 6 ; Inch- 
ste baki’s British Theatre, 1824, vols. 5, 12, 20.—Suckling 


ok gig 7. | & Co., 13 Garrick 8 London, W. 
Coumman's Achilles in Petticoat-, . erect, Landen, 





1773 or 1774; | are 

Morcll’s (T.) Canterbury Tales, 1/37; Hakluyt Soc., | : 

any, 1847-1904; Little's Gray Friars at Oxford.—H. H. woe ya ge a8 See Reta 5 
icester. I L ofl 

Peach, 37 Belvoir street, Leices | 3 Oban. : WO. ’ o) 








AWE’S Little England beyond Wales ; Annales Oam- 
briensis; Nisbet's System of Heraldry ; Loggia of | 
Jesus; Kedonte’s Les Roses ; anything scarce or curious on | 
Cornwall, old prints, maps, engravings, éc.—Pollard, 
Bookseller, Penzance. 


HORBURN’S Ooloured Figures of British Birds.— 
Achilles Taylor, 198 Oorpvration Street, Bir- 








RAGUND Umgebungen; Praktischer Wegweiser; 
EPORT Modern Theological Works by beet authors. | Berlin; H. Goldschmidt, 1890 [Bd. 26, Grieben’s 
Must be cheap and in good condition.—Prinel- | Reisebivhothek).—Any —, ag “he 3s. wanted by 


pality Educational Depot, Y.M.0.A. Buildings, | L. C. W., 2 Gayton Koad, w, ‘ 


Cardiff. 
——— A™ of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2; also any by 
@. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 








ULLING’S Laws and Oustoms of City and Port of | 
London, 1849.— Public Library, Gravesend, Kent. | Woodhouse 





ECENT Works on Philosophy, Theology, History, 
Biography, ‘Travels, Science, &c.—Public 
Library, Nelson, Lanc. 


Bing —— Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; Guy 
| Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest stock in 
| Wales. Any quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur- 
| chased.—Willtame’s Old Book Stor.s, Ruthin. 


OMPITUM, vol. 5—Canon Quinn, Ballybrack, | 











o, Babi. H. BRADLEY'S Bthical Studies; Macge rge’s Old 
+ Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited 
'? HITE’S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest, | Grosart.—D, Wyllie & Son, Bookseliers, Aberdeen. 











large psper, good condition, publishers’ covers ; 
Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book (Ohateluine).—Thos. | 


Ratcliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. [Continued on 3rd page of cover. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, | 
No. 139, 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTS,” 

By Dr. M. O. ForSTER, together with an exact 
bibliography of their publications and a double 
plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta st, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOMAS 7 ZOR P. 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s LANE, LONDON, W.C., 
AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 

ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 

Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 

Commissions executed. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 

and references. — Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. 
—M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


im kinds. Novels, 9d. 
1,000. Translations. — Miss HaNDLY, 
Berkhamsted. 





eS MSS., 10d. per 
1,000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, 
accurate; duplicating a speciality, Shorthand. | 
Testimonials. — Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrefdon 
Street, Fulham, 8.W. | 

| 


© AUTHORS.—.Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS. 
thom 10d. per 1,000 words; carbon duplicates 
half-price; fully qualified as proof reade: 
h ghest references.—Miss Foor, 48 Digby Man- 
sions, Hammersmith. 


ROPRIETORS of BOOK PUBLISHING, 
Newspaper, or kindred concerns requiring 
Active PARTNERS, INVESTORS, or to SELL 


| —Publishers’ Readers, Editors, Managers, Xc., | 


seeking PARTNERSHIPS, Sound INVEST- 
MENTS, or to PURCHASE, write MANAGER, 
20a Yukon Road, Balham. (Estd. 1902.) 





INFORMATION TO LIBRARIANS 
AND COLLECTORS. 


MO SELL (privately) the fine Collection of 

the late Mr. Guffroy on the French Revolu- 
tion: French Books, Revolutionary Papers, 
Placards, Pamphlets on Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, Robespierre, Napoleon, &c., &c. ; all 
genuine and scarce; the finest opportunity at 
a very moderate charge.—Write to M. A. H., 
9 Connaught Street, Hyde Park. 





NOTICE. — The Advertise- 
ment and Publishing Offices 
of *' The Academy and Litera- 
ture” will remain at 9 East 
Harding Street until the new 


offices in Tavistock Street are 


cumpleted at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

All Editorial Communica- 
tions should, meantime, te 
addressed to 5 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


13 


| THE JOURNAL DE LUXE or SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY LIFE. 





The FEBRUARY Number of 


THE SCOTTISH 
FIELD 


IS NOW ON SALE. 





CONTENTS. 
. Portrait of Hon. J. C. Burns. 


. By River and Loch : 
Special Angling Articles, (Illustrated.) 


. Sport on Moor and Forest. 
. Natural Science in the Poets. 
. Mountaineering. 


. Early Glasgow Swimming Clubs. 
(Part 11.) 


. The Road to Loch Awe. 
trated.) 


Sport in the Army. 
Wildfowling. 

Farm and Garden Notes. 
|11. Yaehting. (Ulustrated.) 
12. Motoring, Golf, Bowling. 
13. Billiards. 


/14. Fashions for Ladies and Gentle- 
| men, &e. &e. 
| 


Qaanr w iss] 


~J 


(Illus- 


8 
9. 
| 10. 


Single Copies from Head Office, 73d. post 
free. Annual Subscription from Head 
Office only, 7s. 6d. post free. 


‘THE SCOTTISH FIELD, 


11 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 





Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly, 





MUDIE & CO., 30-34 NEW 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any 
TWELVE Months. Town Subscriptions, 21s. Yearly. 


Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parce! Post, sent on application to 


date for THREE, SIX and 
Books of past 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDI 


UMS 





EVERY DAY 


1s 


PUBLISHERS’ DAY 


IN THE 


Special literary issue 
on Saturdays. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
THe EVENING PaPeR OF THE EpUCcATED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


OFFICES : Newron Sr., HoLpory, Lonpow, W.o. 





THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. 8S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 
The largest and most influential circula- 
tion in Ireland. 
Special page of book reviews every Friday. 
London Editorial Offices: 153 FLEET STREET. 








Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 


Published Daily. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns Gevoted to literary 
matters. 


Price One Penny. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
ANI THE 
Northern Hal? of Scotland, 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 


Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED, 
Lonpon Orrick : 149 FLEET STREET, E.O. 








NOTICE. 


As a New Volume began with the ixsue for January 7th, this is a suitable 
time to subscribe to ‘“‘THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE,” which is POSTED 
FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom 


prepaying 13/-. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of 17/6 witl 


secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 
1d. postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2hd. per copy. 
Orders may be sent through any Rookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 


9 East Harding Street, E.C. 





i+ 





From Mr. Andrew Melrose’s List 





THIRD EDITION OF MR. SMELLIE'S 
GREAT WORK ON THE COVENANTERS. 


Men of the Covenant. 


By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., Author of 
“In the Hour of Silence,” &c. With Portraits 
and 37 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, rough edges, 480 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Dr. D. Hay Fiero, in The Rookman.—* Mr. 
Smellie’s new work will greatly widen the circle of 
bis admirers. Those who enjoy a bock of bigh- 
toned religious thought will find much to their 
taste in ‘Men of the Covenant,’ as will also those 
who delight in biographical sketches well told... . 
As he is endowed with a well-balanced mind, and 
the power of expressing himself in cle#r, nervous 
Engtish, and, above all, is in true sympathy witb 
the aspirations of the men who endured so much, 
and fought so well, the outcome is a singulsrly 
interesting volume, It is sure to be popuiar, and 


it deserves to live.” 
Sons o’ Men. By G. B. 


LANCASTER. Crown 8vo, eluth, 6s. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in The Daily Telegraph.— 
“*Sons o’ Men’ breaks new ground, for it gives 
one « picture of an almost unknown land... . It 
is extraordinarily vivid and actual, and has that 
particular charm—which appeals so strongly to 
some minds—of presenting us with new human 
types . . . Chapters from the life story of strong, 
hard pieces of masculinity, very crude, very Girect, 
and as far removed from the men who belong to 
the Western Continent as the country they inbabit 
is distant, let us gay, from London or New York. 

. ‘Sons o’ Men’ is a powerfal book, full of 


actuality.” 


Peaceable Fruit. By Cray- 


STOUN MBETOALFE, Author of “ Splendid 

Mourning.” Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 

Birmingham Gatette.—“ In Mr. Metcalfe we have 
a new, » more refined, more spiritua' Thomas 
Hardy. This is a bold saying, bus it is true.... 
There is real insight into homan nature, a loving 
and unerring touch in the portrayal of individuals, 
and fine descriptive work in dealing with the 
patura! charms of the delightful corner of Dorset- 
shire « herein the scene is jaid. . . . One unhesitat- 
ingly affirms that * Peaceable Fruit’ is the work of 
a master hand.” 


ON THE RISE OF JAPAN. 
The Revelation of the East. 


By A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 64 net 

The Week's Survey.—* It is a book that appeals 
powerfully to the imagination by its masterly 
grouping of undeniable facts, and by the illuminat- 
ing beams it throws upon their meaning. . . . We 
are discharging an obvious duty in urging upon all 
who are anxious to understand the drift of current 
events to read and ponder it.” 


5 
England’s Sea_ Story. 

From the Barliest Times to the Present Day. 

By ALBERT LEB. With numerous Iilustra- 

tions. Oloth boards, 5s. 

Navy League Journal.—* Mr. Lee covers the 
whole of the period of England's sea history in his 
interesting volume, and the whole book is fascinat- 
ing and instructive.” 





NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Twice Born. And other 


Sermons. By Principal D. W. SIMON, D.D, 

Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Methodist Recorde:.—‘* There is always room for 
such strong and telling teaching.as is found in 
this book. . Dr. Simon's etyle is clear and 
logical; the language is restrained, but the fire 
glows through it.... The book will appeal to 
thoughtful readers ss stimulating to thought and 
helpiul to faith.” 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


The Silent Christ. Studies 


in the Silences of Obrist. By the Rev. W. W. 

SIDBY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Guardian. —* The fruitfalness of Gospel study is 
conspicuously illustrated by this exceilent book. 
..» Very thoughtful and admirable.” 


A First Primer of Apolo- 
getics. By Prof. RUBERT MACKINTUSH, 
D.D. New Bdition. Price 2s. 

Presbyterian.—“ This volume conaists of twelve 
terre, well-reasoned chapters, each of them full 
of evidence of ripe learning and vigorous think- 
ing, and containing as a whole a candid discussion 
of the main questions of modern apologetics.” 
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deny.”—The Academy. 
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In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, price 10s. 6d. net. 
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Complete History and Pictorial Record of the 
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Notes 


present issue will be occupied by another, to 

whom I desire to offer all good wishes. Also 

I desire to take this opportunity of thanking 
my readers for their kind support, which I trust will 
be given as freely to my successor as it has been to 
myself. All Editorial communications must in future 
be addressed to The Editor, THz Acapremy, 5 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Tue vexed question of American Copyright, which has 
quite recently been ventilated from different points of 
view in the columns of “‘ The Standard,” receives further 
publicity in a quaint and characteristic article by Mark 
Twain in the current number of “ The North American 
Review.” With obvious sincerity and typical naiveté 
the veteran humourist puts the case in the form of a 
dialogue between himself and an anonymous protagonist, 
who has (naturally) much the worst of the argument. 
According to Mark Twain, five or six thousand books 
are copyrighted annually in the United States ; of these 
ten a year, at the outside, survive the forty-two year 
copyright limit. ‘‘ Each year ten venerable copyrights 
fall in, and the bread of ten persons is taken from them 
by the Government. This microscopic petty larceny is 
all that is accomplished. . . . a distinct reversal of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. It is the assassination 
of the fittest.” 


Tus is very pretty pleading, and allowing for the 
necessary Transatlantic inflation of the eternal verities, 
it sufficiently accentuates the unfairness of the situa- 
tion. But Mark Twain hasa remedy. It is this: “ That, 
during the forty-second year of the copyright limit, 
the owner of the copyright shall be obliged to issue an 
edition of the book at these following rates, to wit: 
twenty-five cents for each hundred thousand words, or 
less, of its contents, and keep said edition on sale always 
thereafter, year after year, indefinitely. And if in any 
year he shall fail to keep such edition on sale during a 
space of three months, the copyright shall then perish ” 
—which is very optimistic and Utopian and desirable 
and impossible and altogether very Mark T'wainish. 
The argument put forth is sufficiently specious to lure 
the unwary into belief; but it seems, on careful con- 
sideration, to lack a solid business, commercial, financial 
basis, and it seems scarcely feasible in its present present- 
ment. 

A somewnHat remarkable article in this month’s 
“Independent Review” is that of Mr. Thorold’s, on 
“The Ideas of Anatole France.” In our chauvinistic 
insularity we are wont to pay little or no attention to the 


T" Editorial Chair of this Journal after this 


literary achievements of our cross-Channel neighbours, 
and to put it brusquely, the average reading Briton does 
not think much of a Frenchman until he is dead—and 
not always then. Nevertheless, there is now and then 
a spasmodic interest, awakened no one knows exactly- 
how or why, in a contemporary writer who, whether or 
not “crowned by the Academy,” happens to excite the 
interest of something more than a couple of dozen sub- 
scribers to Mudie’s. Such an one is M. Anatole France, 
who (with profoundest apologies to several British 
novelists with “the biggest circulation”) is quite an 
important author—and an artist, go to! with every- 
thing handsome about him. Mr. Thorold leads off his 
article with a typical quotation: “The longer I con- 
template human life, the more I believe that we must 
give it, for witnesses and judges, Irony and Pity, even 
as the Egyptians evoked over their dead the Goddesses 
Isis and Nephtis. Irony and Pity are two good coun- 
sellors. The one smiles and makes life amiable; the 
other weeps and makes it sacred. The irony which I 
invoke is not cruel. It mocks neither love nor beauty. 
It is gentle and kind. Its laugh calms anger; and it. 
teaches us to smile at wicked men and fools whom, 
without it, we might have the weakness to hate.”’ 


THESE are the words of a wise man, a good man, an 
historian, a poet and a philosopher. M. France is all 
these—and more. He is of the line of great sceptics, 
the salt of whose questionings has never been wanting 
to freshen the stream of human speculation. The book 
to which Mr. Thorold particularly refers is ‘La Rétis- 
serie de la Reine Pédauque” ; but his just and appre- 
ciative criticism applies equally to “ L’Etui de Nacre,” 
“Le Jardin d’Epicure,” “ Jocaste et le Chat maigre,” 
“Le Lys Rouge” and, most of all, to the sequel to the 
first mentioned work, “Les Opinions de M. Jéréme 
Coignard.” “It is in ‘La Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque’ and its sequel, ‘Les Opinions de M. Jéréme 
Coignard,’ that he has succeeded in expressing himself 
supremely. In these books, his fantasy and (an enemy 
would say) his sophistry are suffused with so rich a glow 
of kindly humanity as to be quite irresistible. We may 
disapprove of the Abbé Coignard: it is our right as 
law-abiding citizens and respectable churchmen to do 
so; but it is impossible even to think of him without 
secret joy.” Such discerning and understanding appre- 
ciation of a master, albeit a foreign one, is rare and 
delightful. It is a thousand pities that on our side we 
are so little appreciative of what is really fine and great 
in literature, because it happens to be writ in a tongue 
which is barely twenty-two miles distant from our own. 
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Tue insularity at which I have tentatively hinted in 
a foregoing paragraph is accentuated by the publica- 
tion this month of the first number of “La Revue 
Germanique ” (Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur, 108 Boule- 
vard St. Germain). This periodical is to appear five 
times a year—in January, March, May, July and 
November. It is published under the auspices of the 
Universities of Lille, Lyons and Nancy, and has a list 
of contributors which is impressive in its comprehen- 
siveness and cosmopolitanism. Although written in 
French, the review deals with Germanic literature gene- 
rally. There is an article by Ernest Lichtenberger on 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” from an entirely new point of view. 
André Chevrillon writes on “ La Jeunesse de Ruskin,” 
and Albert Schweitzer on “Le Symbolisme de Bach.” 
There are notes on Novalis, Hebbel, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Mr. Sidney Lee’s Elizabethan Sonnets, Mac- 
donald’s and Bertram Dobell’s “ Charies Lamb ” and the 
‘ Bibliography ” of Coleridge. 


Sucu a publication is impossible with us. Not that 
we are entirely illiterate or unobservant of the happen- 
ings in the foreign press, but our inveterate insularity, 
our narrow purview of everything un-British, limits 
yur literary horizon to that which occurs immediately 
under our own noses. It is sad and characteristic and 
inevitable. A Latin Review answering to this “ Revue 
Germanique ” would be an impossibility with us. Our 
publishers would fight shy of it; our writers would 
develop impossible and ridiculous fads; our advertisers 
would decline to assist, and our circulation would begin 
and end with exchange copies with foreign periodicals. 
We live on a small island and our literary periphery 
is in proportion thereto. Which is a pity. 


Tue Oriental section of the library of the late Arthur 
Strong, Professor of Arabic and lecturer in University 
College, London, and librarian to the House of Lords, 
has been presented by Mrs. Strong to the College and 
accepted by the Council. The books will form part of 
the Oriental Library of the College, and will be known 
as the “ Arthur Strong Oriental Library.” 


At the Royal Historical Society, on January 19, Sir 
Frederick Pollock in the Chair, the following were 
elected Fellows: C. M. Agur, 8. J. G. Hoare, and the 
Reverend W. T. Whitley. A communication was made 
by Mr. H. E, Malden, the Hon. Secretary, dealing with 
the position of the later ‘“‘ Bond men” in Surrey as con- 
trasted with the status of the medieval villeins. A 
paper was read by Miss E. M. Leonard on “ The In- 
closing Movement in England during the Seventeenth 
Century,” with the object of showing that the extent 
and characteristics of the movement during the period 
in question have been hitherto inadequately described. 
The paper was illustrated by references to Chancery 
suits and other records in which the progress of the 
movement must be chiefly traced. A discussion followed, 
in whick the Chairman, Mr. I. 8S. Leadam and Miss 
Skeel took part. 


Aw authorised biography of the late Canon Ainger, 
embodying a selection of his correspondence, has been 
in the course of active preparation for some months 
past. Friends of Canon Ainger who may be willing 
to assist in the collection of materials by the loan of 
private correspondence are invited to send any letters 
suitable for the purpose to the publishers, Messrs. 
A. Constable & Co., 16 James Street, Haymarket, by 
whom such letters will be copied and returned to their 
owners with all possible care and despatch. 
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Bibliographical 


HE death of Emily Gerard (Mme. de Laszowska) 

I removes the elder of two distinguished sisters, 

both of whom are widely known as writers of 

fiction, and both of whom married Austrian 
officers. The earlier stories which they wrote together 
were signed “ E. D. Gerard.” Emily Gerard’s published 
works were: “ Reata, What’s in a Name? ”—in colla- 
boration with Dorothea Gerard—(1880) ; “ Beggar My 
Neighbour ”—with Dorothea Gerard—(1882); “The 
Waters of Hercules ”—with Dorothea Gerard—(1885) ; 
“The Land Beyond the Forest: Facts, Figures and 
Fancies from Transylvania ” (1888) ; ‘‘ Bis ”—four tales 
—(1890); “ A Secret Mission” (1891); “A Sensitive 
Plant ”—with Dorothea Gerard—(1891) ; “‘ The Voice of 
a Flower” (1893); “A Foreigner: an Anglo-German 
Study ” (1896) ; “ An Electric Shock and Other Stories ” 
(1897); ‘“‘The Tragedy of a Nose (a Brief Delirium) ” 
(1898) ; “The Extermination of Love: a Fragmentary 
Study in Erotics” (1901); “The Heron’s Tower: a 
Romance ” (1904). In 1893 she wrote a preface for an 
English edition of Kneipp’s “My Water Cure.” 

‘Morice Gerard,” it may perhaps be worth pointing 
out here, is the pen-name adopted by the Reverend 
J. Jessop Teague, whose first story followed, I fancy, 
close after the publication of the first novel by “ E. D. 
Gerard ”—a curious instance of immediately contem- 
porary use of the same name in the same field by those 
who owned it as a patronymic and one who had chosen 
it as a pseudonym. 

It has been remarked before that the novelists have 
divided the country into districts for special exploita- 
tion in fiction. The title of Mr. C. F. Keary’s new 
story, “Bloomsbury,” suggests that they are about to 
do the same for the metropolis. It is many years since 
Laurence Oliphant may be said to have started the 
fashion with “ Piccadilly,” but in the last few years 
Mr. Percy White has given us “ The West End” and 
then, descending from the general to the particular, he 
wrote ‘“ Park Lane,” and Miss Winifred Graham—still 
keeping to the domain of fashion—recently published 
“Mayfair.” “The City” and a few other districts 
remain—to say nothing of the comprehensive “ London ” 
—for those still on the look-out for titles. 

A writer in “ Notes and Queries” suggests that, in 
view of the approaching centenary of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, it would be interesting if a complete list of tales 
dealing with Nelson could be furnished, and goes on to 
cite the following three stories: the late G. A. Henty’s 
‘‘ By Conduct and Courage,” Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s “ The 
Commander of ‘The Hirondelle’” and Mr. F. Harri- 
son’s ‘ England Expects.” Such a iist, to be at all com- 
plete, would need slow and careful building up, and this 
will no doubt be done by the correspondents of ‘“‘ Notes 
and Queries.” In Mr. Nield’s “Guide to Historical 
Fiction” four stories are put down against Nelson— 
A. Sagon’s ‘““When George the Third was King,” Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson’s “ A Friend of Nelson,” R. D. 
Blackmore’s “ Springhaven ” and Sefior B. Perez Galdes’ 
“ Trafalgar,” of which an English translation was pub- 
lished about twenty years ago. Three further stories 


which might be added to the list are: “Twas in Tra- 
falgar’s Bay,” by Besant and Rice, Henty’s “ At Aboukir 
and Acre” and Mr. Douglas Sladen’s ‘“‘ The Admiral.” 

The recent publication in a contemporary of a fairly 
familiar poem of Winthrop Mackworth Praed’s as 
“anonymous ” has set me inquiring as to the extent to 
which the work of that facile and entertaining poet of 
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the “lyra elegantiarum ” has been republished during 
recent years. Excluding his ‘ Every-Day Characters,” 
which were issued, with illustrations by Mr. Cecil Aldin, 
in 1896, it is nearly twenty years since Praed’s 
ms or any representative selection have been 
published. In 1885 the selection from Praed’s 
works, made by Sir G. Young in 1865 for 
Moxon’s “ Miniature Poets,” was reissued ; and 
in the same year we had Sir G. Young’s edition 
of “The Political and Occasional Poems of 
W. M. Praed” (a second and cheaper issue of 
which was made in 1888). In 1885, too, a New 
York firm issued in two volumes a revised and 
complete edition of Praed, with Derwent Cole- 
ridge’s memoir of him (1864). In 1886 a selec- 
tion from Praed, edited by Mr. Frederick 
Cooper, was added to “ The Canterbury Poets.” 
In 1887 a volume of Praed’s Essays was added to 
Morley’s Universal Library. There is, it may be 
added, a representative selection from his work 
—edited by Mr. Austin Dobson—in “ Poets and 
Poetry of the Century,” of which a popular re- 
issue is now being made by Messrs. Routledge. 
There should be room now for a new volume 
giving the best of his poetry, for, as Mr. Austin 
Dobson has put it, as a writer of society verse 
in its exacter sense, Praed is justly acknowledged 
to be supreme; perhaps he is yet to be repre- 
sented in “The Golden Treasury” or ‘‘ Muses 
Library Series.” WALTER JERROLD. 





Forthcoming Books, &c. 


An interesting work is about to be issued by 
Messrs. Jack. It is a History of Accounting and 
Accountants. For the purposes of this work reports 
have been obtained from almost every part of the 
civilised world, and an amount of information has 
been collected which certainly has never before been 
brought together and published. The volume will 
give, not only the past history of the profession and 
all pertaining to it, but the present position of 
accountants and the methods of accounting and 
auditing followed wherever international commerce 
exists ; and will thus, besides being of direct interest 
to accountants, be found a useful book of reference 
for all engaged in the world’s business. The volume 
will be illustrated by examples in facsimile of old 
accounts and account books, portraits of eminent 
accountants, and other interesting subjects. The 
author is Mr. Richard Brown.—Under title of “ The 
Land of the Blessed Virgin’? Mr. Somerset 
Maugham gives his impressions of a leisurely 
journey through Andalusia in a volume which Mr. Heine- 
mann is publishing.—Mr. Heinemann also announces a 
new edition, revised and brought up to date, of “The 
Complete Indian Housekeeper and Cook,’’ by Mrs. 
F. A. Steel and Mrs. G. Gardiner.—Messrs. Gay & Bird 
are bringing out a new edition of Mclan’s “ The Costumes 
of the Clans.’’ The work will be completed in twenty parts, 
at 2s. each, the size of the work being the same as the 
original.—On February 14 a new paper for boys, and especi- 
ally for those of our elementary schools, will be published 
by the Religious Tract Society, with a view of counteracting 
the effects of the literary garbage still so largely circulated 
amongst lads. It will be conducted by Mr. G. A. Hutchi- 
son, who projected and has edited from the first—now over 
twenty-six years ago—the well-known “ Boy’s Own Paper,”’ 
will cost only 1d. per number, and will bear the name of 
“ Every Boy’s Monthly.’’—A new novel by Mr. Percy White, 
entitled “‘ The System,’’ is published by Messrs. Methuen, and 
Miss K. Fitzpatrick’s book, “The Weans at Rowallan,”’ will 
be published immediately, illustrated by Mr. A. H. Buck- 
land.—-A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Collingwood’s well- 
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known “ Life of Ruskin ’”’ is announced. It will be included 


in the Half-Crown Library, and will contain several por- 
traits. 





ots te er : : ere 


Taal nats ak se . ri 
THE RATHHAUS, COLOGNE 
(Illustration from “ History of Architecture” (Batsford) 





CAIRO OF TO-DAY 
A practical Guide to Cairo and the Nile. 


Reynolds-Ball. (Black, 2s. 6d.) 
different from the ordinary type of guide-book. 


By E. A. 
This volume is slightly 
It is no 
mere catalogue of “sights,’’ but rather a concise survey of 
those aspects of Cairo and its surroundings which are of 


interest to the modern visitor. The author, in fact, gives 
us not only the “stock ’’ descriptions of the “stock ’’ places 
of interest in Cairo, but contributes some admirable chapters 
on such subjects as Cairo as a Health Resort, Social Cairo, 
Hotels and Hotel Life, Sporting Trips, The Regenera- 
tion of Egypt and Recent Archeological Research. The 
volume is divided into four parts dealing respectively with 
Cairo, Excursions, the Nile and its Monuments, and matters 
of political and antiquarian interest. 


In future all Editorial Communications and 
Books for Review must!be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy, 5 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Reviews 


FRENCH PROFILES 

By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue title ‘‘ profiles ” well expresses the character of these 
easy and graceful literary portraits, which give, and are 
intended to give, the man, but not the whole man. The 
method and the subject suit Mr. Gosse’s happy talent for 
the apercu. Biography and criticism are deftly blended 
into an intermediate something, and the last thing the 
reader need apprehend is to be bored. At the same time 
he will carry away with him a vivid idea of the personage 
under consideration, and one destined to but slight 
modification from fuller acquaintance or the perusal of 
critical disquisitions with more affectation of science or 
profundity. This lightness of touch may in part be due 
to the circumstance that these essays are chiefly reprints 
from reviews, or even newspapers. The chief exception 
is the highly interesting address on the influence of 
France upon English poetry delivered before the Société 
des Conférences in February of last year. Mr. Gosse 
justly observes that the great French poets have found 
much readier acceptance with their countrymen than the 
English, who have always had to fight against their 
public’s lack of esthetic sense. But it may fairly be asked 
whether the reason may not partly consist in the in- 
feriority of the French poetical standard, whether much 
does not pass for poetry in France which here would be 
accepted only as rhetoric or esprit. We note one trifling 
oversight, there was no vernacular Tuscan poetry in the 
eleventh century. 

Mr. Gosse’s other essays are principally occupied with 
contemporary or nearly contemporary authors, the chief 
exception being Alfred de Vigny, interesting to English- 
men, not merely from his high merit, but as the modern 
French writer who has owed most to English literature. 
The others are mostly great artists rather than great 
writers, although Zola’s daring attempt to rival the 
Comédie Humaine showed that grandeur of conception 
at least was not extinct under the Third Republic ; while 
it would be a painful reflection were we compelled to 
believe that the imitator’s inferiority to his original 
correctly measures the gulf between the literature of his 
age and that of Louis Philippe. This would be too 
severe a judgment, but Hugo, Balzac, Sand, Dumas, De 
Musset, De Vigny, Lamartine, incontestably gave the age 
of Louis Philippe an air of greatness which is as incontes- 
tably lacking to the present epoch. Anatole France and 
Pierre Loti are exquisite artists, and perhaps impart 
more real pleasure than their great predecessors, but com- 
pared to them they are as gem-engravers to sculptors. 
Mr. Gosse brings out their beauties with a sure and 
delicate touch ; and he makes us acquainted in Albert 
Samain with a little-known poet in whom French 
literature would appear to have had a considerable loss. 
The present ecclesiastical crisis should revive interest in 
the novels of Ferdinand Fabre; and Paul Bourget and 
René Bazin, if less interesting individually, are worth 
noting as average examples of French novelists of the 
better class. The more considerable figure of Daudet is 
sympathetically treated by Mr. Gosse; and in dealing 
with Zola he does not overlook the charm of the innocent 
pastorals which it was his true vocation to write. 

It is Mr. Gosse’s misfortune that his canvas is not 
always large enough for his picture. We hear enough, 
for example, about that singular personage Barbey 
d’Aurevilly to make us wish ourselves better acquainted 
with man and author, of whom we have failed to receive a 
definite impression. This is sufficiently accounted for by 


the contracted space necessarily allotted to Mr. Gosse’s 
essays in the periodicals where they originally appeared, 
but some might have been extended with advantage. The 
essay on the Letters of the Portuguese Nun, in particu- 
lar, would have profited by comparison with the recent 
edition by Mr. Edgar Prestage, who agrees with Mr. 
Gosse in maintaining the genuineness of the letters, and 
powerfully reinforces his arguments. 
RicHaRD GARNETT. 


THE COMING OF PARLIAMENT 

England from 1350 to 1660. By L. Cecil Jane. 
of the Nations’’ Series. (Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 
In this admirable work Mr. Jane does not keep quite so 
closely to his theme as Mr. Low does in “ The Governance 
of England.” That arises from the nature of things. 
Parliament, as it engages the attention of Mr. Low, had 
not become much of a reality even by the time at which 
Mr. Jane closes his survey. Indeed, practically all 
Mr. Jane is called upon to tell about the beginning of 
Parliament is stated by himself in a few sentences. 


“Under Edward III. and Richard II. the reign of 
feudalism came to an end; in the Wars of the Roses 
the Baronage perished, and its revival was prevented by 
the ‘New Monarchy.’ By the Reformation the dangerous 
power of the Church was curtailed and another obstacle 
to liberty thus removed. Meanwhile the Tudors, by their 
foreign policy and their care for local government, had 
fostered the rise of a new opposition; and, finally, the 
last fight for absolutism was made by the Stuarts. Their 
failure secured the limited monarchy. . . . The history 
of the next century and a half is the record of the steps 
by which the popular control of the government was 
organised and the manner in which it should be exercised 
decided.”’ 


All these events are amply narrated and explained ; 
but what Mr. Jane has really written is the English 
history of a period. An excellent history it is, too. 
Recalling newspaper and magazine articles bearing Mr. 
Jane’s signature, we were prepared to find this work 
scrupulous as to facts ; but, while its accuracy is notable, 
it has other merits which are astonishing. The events 
of the period, particularly towards the close, were many 
and complex and stirring; yet, although this book is 
almost as compact as an encyclopedia, it is so fluent 
and fascinating that one reads it with the delight 
which is given by great romance. Mr. Jane, it is true, 
is not without predilections. His imagination is attracted 
by the Navy. The Navy, it seems, is the real Mother of 
Parliament. In the time of Edward III. 


“the crews of the ships were drawn from the 
peasantry ; the admirals even were very rarely of higher 
rank than knights; and, since the lesser barons had 
coalesced with the burgesses, the Commons acquired a 
new weight. They were chiefly connected with the Navy, 
for the towns supplied the ships and the shires the 
officers, and, when invasion from France could only be 
avoided by the maintenance of an efficient fleet, the sup- 
port of the class which provided and manned the ships 
was of vital importance to the government. Conse- 
quently the Navy had a great, though indirect, share 
in the promotion of constitutional progress. It is not 
merely accidental that the growth of the Commons 
coincides with increased maritime activity, and in this 
side of the national life the Baronage had no share.’’ 


“ Story 


To the Navy, indeed, we owe our very Protestantism. 
Did not our Elizabethan ancestors adopt that “ ism ” in 
order that “their religion might be an excuse for an 
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attack on Spanish America and not a hindrance”? One 
likes Mr. Jane’s admiration for the Navy. It is whole- 
hearted. 

In all other respects, though invariably he arrests 
attention, he is coldly judicial. As becomes an his- 
torian, he has no respect for parties ; and, though never 
violent, he does not mince his words. In England, he 
says, the Reformation ‘“‘ was carried out by essentially 
worldly men. There can be no admiration for the private 
characters of Henry VIII.—Cromwell, Cranmer, Somer- 
set or Northumberland: one and all, they acted from 
motives of political expediency, and their doctrines were 
conformed to the exigencies of the moment.” Count- 
less reams have been written about Charles I. ; but this, 
after all, is perhaps the final word: “He appears to 
have accepted the dangerous theory that there are two 
codes of morality—one for private individuals, one for 
monarchs ; and he was, in short, the best man and the 
worst king whe has ever sat upon the throne of England.” 
Mr. Jane’s summing-up of Archbishop Laud is equally 
neat and persuasive: “He would have made an ex- 
emplary master at a small private school ; he would have 
shone on a local board ; but his passion for detail and his 
devotion to discipline on uniformity unfitted him alto- 
gether for the post of archbishop at a time when sym- 
pathy and tact were most needful.” One would like 
to make other citations to justify one’s praise of Mr. 
Jane; but the allotted space is filled. Suffice it to say 
that, besides being exceptionally well-informed, our his- 
torian brought to his task a fresh, independent and pene- 
trating intellect. W. Eart Hopeson. 


THOMAS MOORE 

By Stephen Gwynn. (Macmillan, 2s. net.) 

By some it will be questioned whether Moore has a 
just title to a place among the English Men of Letters, 
but surely by no one will it be denied that Mr. Gwynn’s 
volume is a worthy addition to this series. Moore lives 
on in Ireland in the heart of the people; in England, 
when he is anything more than a name, he is simply 
recalled as the writer of some pretty ballads. Yet we hold 
the protest true we once heard made by Mr. Lecky, that 
Moore was a poet of no mean gifts. 

His life is excellently set forth in this volume, the 
author having evidently put before him as the object of 
his task the painting of a faithful portrait. It is easy 
to account for the undue measure of fame which was 
Moore’s during his lifetime; he exercised a potent 
personal charm, he was entertaining in high degrec, a 
delightful conversationalist and a charming singer. But 


these light gifts would not alone have gained him access . 


to so many distinguished homes or have won him so 
many lasting friends. His nature was deeper than the 
froth on the surface gave promise; he was a staunch 
stickler for his honour, never deviating by a hair’s 
breadth from the path which he believed he should follow 
in money or business affairs; he was honest in every- 
thing. Miss Berry rightly said of him, “‘ That’s as good 
a creature as ever lived.” Mr. Gwynn has well told in 
one short volume that which by Lord John Russell was 
ill told in eight—the story of the life of a good man and 
a good comrade, of his fortunes and his misfortunes, of 
his gaieties and of his work, but, above all, of as perfect a 
married life as this world is ever likely to see. Those who 
honour Thomas Moore must never forget Bessy, his wife. 

Of Moore the man of letters less honourable epithets 
must be used. Of the vast quantity of prose that he 
wrote in his later years all that yet has a spark of life 
in it is “ The Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” in many 
‘ways a fine piece of biographical writing. We take it 
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that a biographer has achieved his end if he has pre- 
sented to the reader a living image of the subject of the 
memoir, and this, in the case of Lord Edward, Moore 
has accomplished. Since he wrote, much has been added 
to our knowledge of the events amid which Lord 
Edward’s life came to untimely wreck, but nothing has 
been added to our intimate knowledge of the man. Of 
Moore’s poetry all that remains are some of the Irish 
Melodies, verses grave and gay and often of perfect 
lyrical quality. Mr. Gwynn does well to remind us that 
“the best verse is not that which sings best,” a fact too 
often forgotten, and one that accounts for the splendid 
melodies which have been inspired by commonplace 
verse. So long as the words express an emotion and trot 
along neatly the desires of the composer are satisfied. 
Moore wrote after the event, fitting his words to exist- 
ing music, which hampered him in the writing of 
pure lyrics judged from the literary standpoint; but 
even though so handicapped he has written some verses 
which should keep green his name as a great minor poet. 
The lyrics commencing 

“At the mid hour of night, when the stars are weeping, 

I fly,”’ 

and 

“O breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade,’ 
and 

“ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps,”’ 
are of very high quality, as in a different vein are such as 

“Then awake! the heavens look bright, my dear, 

’Tis never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways— 
To lengthen our days— 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear.’ 
His gift was not that of insight into the grave problems 
of life; he sang simple emotions, often exquisitely ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Gwynn has added considerably to his already very 
considerable repute by this capital little book, in which 
he does justice to his subject and to himself. 

W. TeicnmoutH Sore. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
By W. Pitcairn Knowles. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 

By Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie. 

(Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts, 7s. 6d. each net.) 
“In arranging this volume I have endeavoured to keep 
always in view the difficulties I myself had to contend 
with as a collector, and I have attempted to supply 
such information as regards the history of Dutch porce- 
lain and pottery, and the quality and character of the 
produce, as may be a guide to the collector and student 
in attributing specimens to the correct maker and factory 
and period. I have, in fact, made an effort to supply 
what I felt the need of, but could not obtain, when I 
began collecting.” 

This extract from the preface to “ Dutch Pottery and 
Porcelain ” very clearly indicates the nature of the task 
undertaken by the author. By the force of circum- 
stance he was obliged to become a self-made authority. 
But when a man has courageously ploughed his way 
through many difficulties and finally achieved success in 
any enterprise, it does not necessarily follow that he is 
what he ought to be—an ideal guide for those who 
desire to follow in his footsteps. Here, however, we have 
an enthusiast with whom the means of attainment have 
not been obscured by the end attained. Banishing the 
knowledge of the Dutch pottery and porcelain language 
that we already possess, we start afresh with our author 
for teacher. 

In simple words he tells us the alphabet from 
which pottery and the different makes of porcelain are 


, 
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constructed. Then, by the aid of a few historical facts, he 
creates a Dutch atmosphere. When we are sufficiently 
acclimatised he traces the development of the industry 
from the time when the potter baker accepted the assist- 
ance of the seller of clay and went into partnership with 
the potter-turner, till he finally collaborated with the 
potter-painter, and the porcelain factory came into exist- 
ence. The influence of the imported ceramic ware of 
China and Japan on the Delft industry is clearly ex- 
plained, and the devolution of the latter ware from art 
to trade is no less perspicuously traced than is the 
evolution of the art from the necessitous demands of 
every-day life. 

The appendix, in which is given a facsimile of each 
of the most famous potters’ marks, and of those of the 
celebrated factories, will be much appreciated by the 
amateur collector who is so handicapped as a student at 
museums by the stern injunction “ Hands off! ” 

When we reclaim our previous knowledge of Dutch 
pottery and porcelain, which was temporarily put aside, 
we find that our author is a reliable, as well as an enter- 
taining, guide. 

The volume on “ Old English Furniture ” in this same 
excellent series is equally trustworthy, but it leaves us 
with a somewhat unpleasant feeling of having been 
“taken in hand.” When Mrs. Wyllie’s share in the 
preparation of this book has been dismissed with a com- 
pliment to her intuitive knowledge and an acknowledg- 
ment of her assistance, Mr. Fenn becomes distinctly 
assertive—it is difficult to find a page without an “I” 
on it. And yet it is possible to sympathise with this 
personal mood, for there is not a shadow of a doubt that 
Mr. Fenn is an expert on the subject dealt with ; indeed, 
only a very able expert could compress so much valuable 
information into such a small amount of space. 

The text and numerous illustrations combine to give 
a comprehensive idea of the “ admirable taste and fit- 
ness the great masters showed, in the different periods, 
in constructing furniture which was at once beautiful 
and perfectly adapted to people’s requirements, and to 
show the collector of moderate means what is worth 
buying.” This being the avowed object of the book, why 
do we qualify our praise? One quotation from the 


second page will explain: “It is not every one who has 
instinctive feeling for what is beautiful in design and 
correct in form—not every one who is born with a sen- 


sitiveness which is outraged when a beautiful piece of 
furniture is insulted by being placed in unsympathetic 
surroundings.” 

Unfortunately, a man is educated out of what he is 
born with into what he is born to before he has time to 
realise that he is born at all. An ideal teacher should 
not draw attention to his own good taste and culture, 
but should tactfully lead his pupil into a path where he 
may possibly discover that which he himself was born 


with, Eprtx# A. Browne. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. V., 
1864-1866. (Macmillan, 12s.) 


Dr. Ropes’ history has already attained a formidable 
bulk, and his present volume devotes over six hundred 
pages of text and a copious index to the events of two 
years. His industry in collecting his materials and his 


fairness in pronouncing judgment on disputed questions 
are worthy of all praise, and are greatly needed in deal- 
ing with the stormy period of the collapse of the Con- 
federacy and the reorganisation that followed. The 
part of the work dealing with the last year of the Civil 
War is perhaps the weakest 


it is evident that Dr. 
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Rhodes has no particular taste for military matters, and 
while he has conscientiously studied the voluminous re- 
cords of the war, his narrative of its strategy is com- 
paratively meagre and uninforming. Doubtless, in the 
abundance of military histories of the Civil War, he felt 
that it was unnecessary for him to devote much time and 
trouble to a subject for which he has probably no especial 
taste, and to give his space and work chiefly to political 
and economic matters. Where he goes into detail over 
the war is generally in the discussion of some contro- 
verted matter such as the foraging and looting by Sher- 
man’s troops, or the treatment of prisoners by both 
sides. His merely military judgments will hardly com- 
mend themselves to experts. Grant, for instance, was 
not “a great general,” and most military critics would 
place Sherman above him. The commander who invited 
disaster by his reckless neglect of precaution at Shiloh, 
and who flung his army into the hopeless butchery of 
Cold Harbor, cannot be called great. In both cases 
Grant acted in gross and wanton defiance of the ordinary 
rules of war. 

But it would be unfair to regard Dr. Rhodes’ slips 
in military matters as impairing the value of his work. 
The present volume is a perfect storehouse of valuable 
facts and recordsi If anything, it is too full of material 
and not sufficiently ordered. It is the right of the his- 
torian who has niade an exhaustive study of his authori- 
ties to generalise, and it is also his duty. Without 
summing up his conclusions and ordering his facts under 
a few great heads, without disengaging from the tangle 
of conflicting statements the main laws of historical de- 
velopment, an historian cannot be sure of his accuracy ; 
every event can be plausibly described and interpreted 
in several different ways, and the only satisfactory test 
of truth is that the view taken of disputed matters should 
be consistent with uncontroverted facts. 

It is interesting to British readers to note how closely 
some of the disputes as to foraging, house-burning, the 
treatment of prisoners and of non-combatants resemble 
those raised during the Boer War, and it is satisfactory 
to note that Dr. Rhodes acquits both sides in the main 
of deliberate cruelty and wanton destruction. This is 
the more rational as well as the more kindly view. War 
is horrible, but seldom deliberately ruthless. 

It would be impossible to follow Dr. Rhodes into the- 
details of the political history of the two crowded years 
he has covered in his present volume. In future we may 
perhaps ask him to give us “ less matter with more art,” 
and group his facts more closely. It can be of no use 
now to recall the late G. A. Sala’s articles on American 
official corruption, or the remarks of American and 
European newspapers on matters as to which they could 
have no trustworthy information. Dr. Rhodes might 
also avoid the unconscious narrowness that is the defect 
of too many British as well as American historians, who 
write as if the United States belonged to another planet. 
Often one parallel drawn between analogous events and 
movements in different countries will explain the essen- 
tial nature of their history better than a wilderness of 
facts and a Sahara of documents. A. R. Ropes. 
OTIA: POEMS, ESSAYS, AND REVIEWS 

By Armine Thomas Kent. Edited by Harold Hodge, 
with an Introduction by A. Baumann. (Lane, 5s. net.) 

Tue publication of this book affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the impetus given by death to a literary career. 
Had Mr. Kent lived, it is safe to conjecture that this 
volume, which, with the exception of the verses and of 
two striking articles on Della Crusca and Leigh Hunt, 
consists exclusively of reviews reprinted from “The 
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Saturday Review,” would never have been produced. 
If we leave them out of account, the spurious halo which 
encircles all posthumous work and the pious desire of 
the writer’s friends to celebrate his memory, the volume 
has small excuse for existence, not that we would 
impeach for a moment the abilities or the personal 
interest of the author. Judging, indeed, both from the 
appreciative and efficient memoir which prefaces the 
book, and from the actual contents itself, he was raised 
several degrees above the average level of journalists. 
A writer to whom literature was a love rather than a 
profession, he remained throughout his life what he has 
himself called “a man of letters and of leisure.” Yet 
the interest of reviews is of necessity ephemeral, and to 
read through a long series of such articles cannot but 
prove tedious. 

It is true that the reviews selected touch as far as 
possible on subjects of enduring interest, but the small- 
ness of the space gives the writer insufficient room for 
digression ; and the reader who treats the book reviewed 
as the mere peg on which the author hangs his essay is 
perforce disappointed. The two articles, however, on 
‘Della Crusca and Anna Matilda” and on “ Leigh 
Hunt as a Poet” are admirable. Wisely avoiding the 
conventional sneer at the artificial extravagance of the 
Della Cruscans, having first given a detailed account 
of the foundation of the school by the Anglo-Italian 
Robert Merry, he assigns to them their true place in the 
history of English literature. 

We quote the following passage: “We may perhaps 
give the Della Cruscans, with their desperate strainings 
after poetic fire and poetic diction, the credit of having 
done something to shake the supremacy of versified 
prose, of having forwarded, however feebly, the poetic 
emancipation which Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
to consummate. The false extravagance of Della Crusca 
may have cleared the way for the truthful extravagance 
of Keats.” With the writer’s estimate of Leigh Hunt 
we confess we are less in agreement. To call Leigh 
Hunt “the greatest master since the days of Dryden 
of the heroic couplet” is a heresy based on a radical 
misconception of the nature of the heroic couplet. 
Leigh Hunt may no doubt have been a great master 
of the picturesque, but that helps little in the case of 
a metre whose true function is to be the medium of 
social and satiric verse. With some other judgments 
we venture also to differ. We refuse to believe that “in 
the end Trollope will be found as imperishable as Jane 
Austen ” or that Catullus’ passion for Lesbia was “ mere 
philandering.” 

The verse which is sandwiched between the various 
articles is pleasingly different from the customary type 
of minor poetry. Tinged largely with the spirit of the 
classics, it yet in many cases betrays genuine feeling. 

To judge the character of the author from his book, 
he was a man who would have felt himself most at home 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. He im- 
presses us, in fact, as paying too much attention to the 
subsidiary points of technique. The book intrinsically 
strikes us as a failure; yet we are glad to have made 
the acquaintance of an interesting personality, and 
cannot but regret that the author has left us nothing 
more worthy of him. 


sen ESSAYS AND REVIEWS OF THOMAS GRAVES 


Edited with a Memoir by P. Hume Brown, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh : University Press.) 
Dr. Law, some of whose essays are the contents of the 


present volume, was the son of an Anglican clergyman 
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who became a Roman Catholic in the fifties. After hesi 
tating between the Army and the Church, Law the 
younger chose the latter, and for some years he was a 
priest of the Congregation of St. Philip Neri at Brompton 
Oratory. A monument of the work which he did at tha: 
time is found in the history of the Cause of the Beatifi- 
cation of the English Martyrs under the Tudors and the 
first Stuart, for he was a member of the Commission 
appointed ad hoc. In the present volume we are glad to 
see reprinted the essay on the authenticity of the 
Vulgate version of the Holy Scriptures; a masterly ex- 
planation of the attitude of the Council of Trent and 
the Church of Rome towards that version, and a valu- 
able defence of it as a more or less independent 
authority. This belongs to the same phase. 

The rest of the contents belongs to a later period of 
Law’s life, when he had cast off the Roman collar and 
had let his beard grow. As librarian and secretary of 
the Scottish History Society he found a congenial field 
of labour; and the essays on “ Biblical Studies in the 
Middle Ages,” on “John Major the Scholastic,’ on 
“Some Curious Translations of Medieval Latin,” on 
“Sham Imprints in Elizabethan English,” are among 
the contents of this book in which his spirit of meticulous 
and critical research found a congenial exercise. In many 
of these essays he is in direct conflict with representa- 
tive apologists of the Church, and even with his quondam 
brethren of the Oratory, particularly Dr. Knox. The 
essays on Cardinal Allen, English Jesuits and Scottish 
Intrigues, or the Spanish Blanks and Catholic Earls, 
are some of these ; and it is pleasant to be able to remark 
of this highly exceptional apostate (he would not have 
shirked the name) that in these and other papers treat- 
ing of like subjects the note of acerbity is rarely heard 
if it is not wholly absent. The most damaging of the 
essays in this field—because in them he tears to tatters 
a legend which we suppose to be rather typical—are the 
two dealing with Archangel (a Christian name) Leslie. 
This being, who has gone near to being raised to the 
altars of the Church, is shown to have been an hysterical 
boaster whom his serious contemporaries held lightly 
enough. 

Finally, in “ International Morality ” we have an ex- 
ample of work in a lighter vein, which serves to round 
off the portrait of an interesting mind. Apart from 
this, the material has been chosen with a view to giving 
the impression of something like an organic work in 
which the theme of the relations of the Catholic Church 
to the world should be coherently dealt with by a mind 
of typical modern growth, to which belonged what must 
be recognised as a singular advantage, that of passing 
from the intimacy of one to the intimacy of the other. 


THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA 
AND THEIR PLACE IN THE PLAN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 


By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s.) 
THe Book of the Revelation of John the Divine is an 
amalgam of two literary forms. The apocalyptic element 
is traditionally Hebrew. But already in the days when 
the beloved disciple was toiling as a convict in Patmos 
the Christian tradition of the open letter had come into 
being as the most proper medium for advice, for rebuke, 
and for exhortation. And in the covering letter by 
which the Apocalypse itself is introduced, a concession is 
made to the new fashion. Further, the writer himself, 
at a certain point, shows himself conscious that his chosen 
medium is inadequate ; and here he breaks off into the 
epistolary form as more immediately appealing to the 
souls of those to whom he was writing. Nay, these seven 
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little letters may have been, in order of composition, a 
postscript, embodied by an afterthought in the place they 
now occupy. 

Professor Ramsay’s principal object is to show how 
much of the verplexity in which commentators have in- 
volved themselves has come of neglecting the Greek 
element with which it is interwoven. His book he 
describes as an essay towards the synthesis of East and 
West which is the new stage towards which current 
events, at a thousand points, are bearing Christianity ; 
for this stage was already, in the first ages, to a certain 
extent anticipated in the cities of Asia Minor. His 
critical point is that the symbolic language is not to be 
explained, as it is generally attempted to explain it, from 
Jewish models alone. It is possible here to do no more 
than to give an example of the kind of illuminative 
parallel that the author adduces in profusion. 

We have on page 63 an illustration of a relief from 
Koloe in Lydia, representing in a double zone a sacrifice 
on earth and in the heavens. In the lower zone may be 
seen the earthly priest and his assistants making the 
oblation on the altar of the deity ; on the upper is shown 
the God himself performing the archetypal rite (being 
regarded as his own first priest). Here is the key to the 
mystic enumeration of “the seven stars which are the 
angels of the seven churches” and of ‘“ the seven lamps 
which are the seven churches.” As the star is to its 
pale image, so is the angel of the church to the church 
itself. We have the same fundamental idea of a higher 
and a lower plane of existence in mutual correspondence. 
Even more striking are the coincidences to be discerned, 
by one who has made the Greco-Asiatic cities a subject 
of special study, between the apocalyptic prophecies and 
the natural features or the political history or the eco- 
nomic condition of the cities themselves. Thus, to take a 
single example, the promise to Smyrna: “ I will give thee 
a crown of life,” comes naturally home with renewed 
point when we learn that the metaphor is no arbitrary 
invention of the seer, but is suggested by that greatest of 
the city’s natural ornaments, the garland of splendid 
buildings which encircled with a street of gold the 
rounded hill Pagos—‘ the crown of Smyrna.” 

It is not the least part of the service which in this book 
Professor Ramsay has rendered to students of the Bible 
that he seems (but this is a larger aspect of the work upon 
which it is impossible at this time to enter in full) to 
open a vista through which it is possible to catch a 
glimpse of the way that was travelled by the writer of 
the Revelation upwards to the heights scaled by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. 


THE WONDERS OF LIFE 

By Professor Ernst Haeckel. (Watts, 6s. net.) 

Tue sub-title of this book, “ A Popular Study of Biologi- 
cal Philosophy,” more accurately expresses its nature. 
The volume is really supplementary to the “ Welt- 
Rathsel,”’ and deals abundantly in polemical matter only 
remotely associated with biology. 

The more we read of Professor Haeckel the more he 
amazes us. The present volume is essentially Spen- 
cerian, save in so far as the author denies the phenomenal 
nature of our knowledge and regards modern science as 
acquainted with the nature of reality. But he is under 
the extraordinary delusion that he is an originator. In 
one place he seems to claim for himself the first attempt 
to construct a philosophy on ‘the principle of evolution, 
though his first writings on the subject date several 
years after the publication of the initial volume of the 
Synthetic Philosophy! This statement is quite the 


most amazing thing in the book. Though Spencerian 
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ideas and even whole phrases are freely utilised the 
name of Spencer is actually absent alike from the index 
and the text ; and Haeckel claims priority for his notion 
of the plastidule, though this and numerous variants 
with other names are notoriously none other than the 
‘‘ physiological unit” of Spencer, which preceded them 
all. 

Haeckel’s “law of substance” upon which his philo- 
sophy is founded, is a combination of the two doc- 
trines of the conservation of energy and the conservation 
of matter. But no physicist now believes in the con- 
servation of matter; the facts of radio-activity have 
entirely disposed of it. So much the worse for the 
law of substance, but it is interesting to note that the 
older dogma of the “ persistence of force” under which 
Spencer subsumed the ideas that the realities underlying 
both what we commonly call energy and what we com- 
monly call matter are one and eternal, is now the accepted 
dogma of physics. Haeckel, however, expressly declines 
to give up the doctrine of the conservation of matter ; 
indeed, he cannot afford to do otherwise, if his law of 
substance is to stand. 

But Haeckel’s acquaintance with contemporary work, 
even in his own department, is not as adequate as it 
might be. Doubtless, however, it is not his fault that the 
distinguished name of de Vries, who has lately redis- 
covered the work of the Abbé Mendel, and thrown a 
brilliant light upon some of the problems of heredity, is 
persistently printed de Bries. 

Similarly in psychology, which Professor Haeckel is 
never afraid to tackle, we look in vain in the index for 
the name of its greatest living exponent, Wilhelm 
Wundt. But the author’s psychology grows stranger 
every day; a serious matter, since only by the aid of 
psychology can we establish an epistemology or theory of 
knowledge ; and until we have inquired into the nature 
and validity and possible limitations of human know- 
ledge we are without title to dogmatise on any subject 
whatever. The choicest piece of psychology in the 
volume is, perhaps, the assertion that the newborn child 
is devoid of consciousness. This is not carelessly made, 
but repeated and insisted upon. We have lately had 
abundant opportunities of observing the newborn child 
and we can assure Professor Haeckel that it does not 
sleep all the time, and that the difference between its 
waking or conscious state and the other is not a thing to 
argue about, but a fact to make the best of. 

The chapters on “Forms of Life,” ‘“ Monera,” and 
“ Nutrition ” are written by a master in these fields and 
tend to compensate for the enormous mass of paralogisms 
and unproved assertions that constitute perhaps the 
greater part of the remaining chapters. 

C. W. Sa.eesy. 
A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE HEAVENS 

By Sir Robert Ball. (George Philip, 15s. net.) 

THE difference between M. Camille Flammarion, the 
populariser of astronomy in France, and our own Sir 
Robert Ball is that the Irishman is trustworthy, whereas 
the Frenchman is not. Sir Robert has fully earned his 
reputation, for his work is never slipshod or perfunc- 
tory; and there stands against his name nothing that 
at all resembles the “ Astronomy for Everybody,” re- 
cently written by the most distinguished of his American 
contemporaries. 

This present volume mainly consists of plates such as 
no possessor of a telescope, no amateur student of 
astronomy, can afford to be without. They are most 
carefully chosen, admirably reproduced and explained 
as Sir Robert is in the habit of explaining. 

Of course, the volume contains the customary dia- 
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grams of the solar system, eclipses, the seasons and so 
forth. It provides star maps for all seasons of the year, 
tables that enable one to name an unknown planet— 
very @ propos now that Jupiter and Venus are of almost 
equal brightness—and, indeed, all that may reasonably 
be expected in such a guide. But the book is perhaps 
chiefly worth possessing by reason of the superb photo- 
graphs which it contains. The late Dr. Isaac Roberts, 
probably the most distinguished of the many brilliant 
amateurs who have served astronomy in this country, 
has raised the standard of celestial photography to a 
plane of real distinction, and some of his achievements 
are reproduced here. The photographs of nebulz are 
really beautiful, and those of comets run them close. 
Worthy to be named beside these is the photograph of 
a great sun-spot, taken at Greenwich, whilst the 
Lick Observatory, which has just repeated its discovery 
of a new moon of Jupiter in 1892, is well represented. 
Throughout, the purpose of the volume has not been 
forgotten. The features of the moon’s surface have been 
fully recorded in drawings, with keys, which will add 
value to the possession of even a good field-glass. The 
night sky is so splendid at this very time that there is 
no excuse for neglecting it. Jupiter is more favourably 
situated for observation than he will be for another 
decade and more, whilst the incomparable nebula in 
Orion—the middle “star” of the celestial huntsman’s 
dagger—will reveal some measure of its magnificence 
to a good pair of binoculars. Never was better time for 
prosecuting the study of the oldest and most sublime of 
all the sciences, and this is the book with which the 
amateur should equip himself. Fortunately this is not 
Holy Russia, where the censor lately expunged certain 
remarks concerning sun-spots, because they were calcu- 
lated to “ subvert traditional beliefs.” 


Fiction 

THE SECRET WOMAN 

By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen, 6s.) Once again Mr. 
Phillpotts has given us a moving tragedy of human passions, 
with the stern frowning face of Dartmoor as its background. 
With such skill has the author suggested the atmosphere of 
the story that the reader almost feels that the events described 
could never have happened anywhere else. The tragedy gains 
greatly in force and impressiveness by its background of 
breezy moorland and undulating country. The central 
character in the book is Ann Redvers, a high-minded, devoted 
wife and mother, built in a somewhat severe mould. She 
has no understanding of, or pity for, weakness in any form. 
Her husband is not made of such strong material; he is 
good-natured and affectionate, ready to lean on Ann and to 
do her bidding. Ann, who contemptuously thinks she knows 
her husband thoroughly, finds that he is deceiving her, that 
he has sought elsewhere the caresses that she denied. In a 
blind fit of passion she murders him. Directly the deed is 
done remorse seizes her and she begs her sons to denounce 
her as a murderess. They refuse to do so, and remorse slowly 
eats away her strength and beauty until she becomes a wreck. 
In the end, when the chain of circumstances is complete and 
her eldest son, Jesse, has committed suicide because he learns 
that the girl he has long loved and wished to make his wife 
was his father’s “secret woman,’’ Ann Redvers gives herself 
up to justice. It is a remarkable novel, a living, breathing 
piece of work. It would have been better had the last chapters 
of the book been omitted. They are not necessary, and only 
make a tame ending to a stirring tale. The picture of Ann 
Redvers is one that will remain in the reader’s mind long 
after the book is put down. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) This collec- 
tion of tales by no means does Mr. Arnold Bennett justice. 
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Once again he takes us to the Staffordshire pottery district, 
with its hard commercialism and lack of beauty; but his 
“Tales of the Five Towns’”’ have all the faults and very 
little of the merit to be found in “ Anna of the Five Towns ”’ 
and “Leonora.”’ Instead of a finished picture we are asked 
to accept mere snapshots, as it were—some almost startling 
in their vagueness and limitation, others badly developed and 
finished off. They are more like the photographic attempts 
of an amateur than of such an experienced and clever worker 
as Mr. Bennett. The author does not show to advantage in 
the short story; his methods are too leisurely, too much 
dependent on detail. Sometimes in these stories he gives us 
much detail and very little story, as in “The Elixir of 
Youth,’ dramatic though the ending of that episode be; 
while in “ His Worship the Goosedriver’’ we miss the light 
illuminating touches which the. author can so well supply. 
In short, Mr. Bennett has not the feeling for the short story ; 
he seems to have no sense of its delicate and nicely balanced 
proportions—few writers have. A perusal of the first half- 
dozen or so leaves the reader with an irritating feeling of 
emptiness and no desire to progress deeper into the volume. 
Is it possible that Mr. Bennett has written these too hastily ? 
A trifle that passes well enough in a magazine will seldom 
bear reprinting and the author is ill advised to permit it. 
Yet one of the qualifications for writing good short stories Mr. 
Bennett does possess—a light bright style and an amusingly 
sarcastic turn of thought. A paragraph here and there is 
Mr. Bennett at his best, but one expects more in a book 
from him than a few good paragraphs. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY 

By Richard Marsh. (Long, 6s.) Mr. Richard Marsh 
again presents his offerings to the omnivorous reader. This 
time he dwells on what almost amounts to “A Bad Girl’s 
Diary.”” Not that Miss Boyes has a past, for it must be 
understood that her operations are distinctly confined to the 
present, and in some way she suggests affinity to that remark- 
able American creation “ Buster Brown,’’ with this im- 
portant difference, however, that no maternal chastisement 
follows the confessions. Molly Boyes makes her first appear- 
ance at the confessional as a Wonderful Girl. She is nearly 
twelve, and runs away from school, taking with her a small 
portion of German sausage, and will throw in her lot and 
no small talent, in addition to the rations mentioned, with 
an impecunious travelling theatrical caravan. Her next 
reprimand is received for mixing herself hopelessly, in- 
judiciously, and most stupidly in the love affairs of her 
French master. And next she comes to grief at her mother’s 
funeral. And so on: a progression of blunders, always 
amusing, disconnected, but invariably well told. The girl 
herself is not unsympathetic ; on the other hand, she is rather 
a foolish little baggage, reflecting small credit on her sex. 
But she achieves her destiny, and the reader leaves her not 
quite but almost perfectly happy. And, after all, that is 
something in a novel. Then follow a series of short stories, 
fluently written, light, cheerful reading, such as will while 
away the hours and rest the brain. 


HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME 

By H. A. Mitchell Keays. (Methuen, 6s.) The sentiment 
of “ He that Eateth Bread with Me’”’ is so exaggerated and 
mawkish, and the plot so impossible, that one finds little, if 
anything, to say for it. The author seems to have attempted 
more than he can manage. Katherine, Mackemer’s first wife, 
is no doubt meant to be a study of a delicate-minded, single- 
hearted woman, whose qualities adversity only serves to in- 
tensify and enhance. But to the reader she very soon becomes 
tiresomely meek-spirited and impossibly angelic. Should we 
admire a woman who, after being shamefully deserted by 
her husband for a showier, handsomer woman, goes out of her 
way soon after the divorce is made absolute to call upon 
Mrs. Mackemer number two in order to say, “ You have 
done me the greatess wrong that one woman can ever do 
another, but I have come to tell you that I wish to forgive 
you, to think of you without bitterness”? Is it surprising 
that Isabel Mackemer fails to appreciate the Christian spirit 
of her rival. Katherine entirely fails to convince the reader ; 
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she is never a flesh-and-blood woman, only a mere abstrac- 
tion. The reason for Mackemer’s desertion seems too 
apparent. Mackemer, too, in whom there was “a strain of 


a childlike Songing to be good,”’ is not 
altogether a successful creation. The whole is undoubtedly 
a protest against the divorce laws of America. The author, 
in the person of Katherine, rebels against the facility with 
which marriages are made and unmade, and the quiescent 
attitude of the Church in the matter. It is a pity that the 
book is so ineffective and unconvincing. 


righteousness . . . 


Short Notices 


IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH 

Being a portion of the History of Catholic Ireland, by 
Dom Philip O’Sullivan Bear. Translated from the original 
Latin by Matthew J. Byrne. (Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and 
Walker.) The author of the work of which this is a transla- 
tion was an exile from Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. 
His account of the troubles of his native land, in which 
thirteen of his brothers perished, is addressed to Don Philip 
of Austria, “ever a barrier to the pestilence of hellish 
heresy.’’ Mr. Byrne, the most perplexing of editors and the 
most conscientious (if not always the most successful) of 
translators, begins his task at Book IV. of Tome II.; and 
forthwith we are plunged into the harrowing details of the 
struggle between a faithful and patriotic country and a cruel 
and thickheaded persecutor. It were not to be expected the 
O’Sullivan should write in an impartial spirit, or that his 
outlook should be the outlook of an historian. His is the 
voice of an exile and of a bigot, but of a bigot who had suffered 
from bigotry and brutality to the point at which the bigot 
is transmuted into the martyr, unless his is the happy lot 
to become, with the turn of the tide, a _ persecutor. 
O’Sullivan’s book reads like a mere nightmare; so full is it 
of cruelty and treachery and despair and credulity and all 
unreason. It possesses no literary merit; it can hardly have 
been convincing even in its author’s own days; and we doubt 
whether Mr. Byrne’s labour, if it be his hope to interest a 
public to whom the original is a sealed book, be not labour 
wasted. 


CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA: SERMONS ON THE CHURCH 
AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 

By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. (T. & T. Clark, 4s. 6d. 
net.) Though Dr. Rashdall prefaces this collection of 
sermons, preached by him in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
with the assurance that their purport is mainly practical, 
they are in fact largely controversial in their scope. His 
outlook is historical; and against the high theory of 
apostolic succession, and all that follows from it, of virtue ex 
opere operato in the sacraments he depends upon the evi- 
dence, partly negative and at best fragmentary, of the 
earliest age of the Christian era. A Roman Catholic would 
object that he treats too lightly, or ignores, the promise of 
divine guidance by the Holy Spirit indwelling the body of 
the Church ; Anglicans of another school than his own that he 
neglects the testimony of the Fathers. But these discourses 
serve at any rate for a temperate and eminently clear expres- 
sion of what many educated but not professional readers will 
recognise as an intelligible common-sense view on points of 
current controversy. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES 

By Lady Broome. (Smith, Elder, 6s. net.) Lady Broome 
is a downright egoist. She is best so. The “ personal note ”’ 
is the charm of the book for the reason that the “ note’’ is 
simply personal, egoistical, not as George Eliot deprecated- 
egotistical. In the second chapter—on New Zealand—where 
the author writes from hearsay only, we have a mere bit of 
ordinary journalism. The magic touch is wanting. But 
whether our gifted story-teller is dealing with a snowstorm in 
New Zealand, with her impressions of Natal, with the charm- 
ing girls of Perth, or with Bill, the bushranger of Western 
Australia, her vivid pen is most welcome to the 
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reader. The range of experience covers all four continents 
and extends through a long and very active life, in all of 
which the atmosphere is well caught and the glimpses of life 
and custom very graphic and informing. Lady Broome’s 
references to some of the birds in her colonial surroundings 
will be keenly relished by many stay-at-homes. In Western 
Australia she found a delightful pet in the “ Break-of-day ”’ 
boys, the native magpie—a bird similar in shape to the 
English namesake, only a little larger. “ At earliest dawn only 
do you hear the sweet clear whistle which is their native note ”’ 
(p. 283). In the same country the “ Jokolokals ”’ are beautiful 
cockatoos—not talkers, but with a plumage “a soft creamy 
white, and with a crest and wing-lining of an indescribable 
flame-tint’’ (p. 281). In Trinidad Lady Broome was seized 
by an irresistible desire to possess a fire-beetle—large hard- 
backed creatures with eyes like gig lamps, with a third light © 
beneath which only shows when they fly. “It is a wonderful 
sight, driving home in the short gloaming, for every blade 
of grass holds many tiny sparkles, winking in and out with 
a bewildering effect ’’ (p. 173). It has been very delightful 
to follow the author’s track in the Antipodes, to live over 
again scenes so well described, and to enjoy her recollec- 
tions of lands not personally visited. 


IN PURSUIT OF DULCINEA 

By Henry Bernard. (Allen, 6s. net.) Why does Mr. Bernard 
adopt such a forced and involved style? It is possible to be 
original without being obscure, to be clear without being 
commonplace, but he seems to think otherwise. The pity of 
it is that here is a book on a subject which should interest 
most readers, a book for which there is a place waiting on 
most bookshelves. Who is there uninterested in that part of 
Spain which Cervantes chose as the scene of the famous ad- 
venture of “ Don Quixote ’’? Who would not like to be better 
acquainted with the country of the inimitable Sancho Panza? 
Mr. Bernard writes of this world-famous spot as one who 
knows and who has seen, but for some strange reason he 
chooses to wrap his knowledge in a vague mantle of words 
and to make us see what he has seen through a mist. It is 
cleverly done, but we do not want to learn and see in that 
way—not when we are curious and interested. We want to 
see clearly; and here and there that indefinite mantle of 
words is rent and, falling away from the subject, allows us 
glimpses of word-drawing as clear and definite as a well- 
executed silver point, just to let us see what the author could 
do an he would. We wish we could say a good word for 
the illustrations, but they are very inadequate. 


THE THACKERAY COUNTRY 

By Lewis Melville. (Black, 6s.) Other volumes in this 
series are so good and there is so pleasant a book on the 
Thackeray Country to be written, that we turned to this with 
great hope of pleasure, only to be sadly disappointed. The 
author has not tackled his task in the right spirit or per- 
formed it in the right way; all that he has given us is a 
rather disconnected short life of Thackeray. On one page 
he deliberately states that he will not deal with a most 
interesting portion of his subject; and, for instance, the 
Denis Duval country is not touched on. Indeed, we gather 
that the writer is unacquainted with many of the places with 
which he deals. Further, there are many distinct mistakes: 
the Charterhouse is not now little changed since its original 
foundation; Thackeray did not parody Tennyson in 
“ Timbuctoo ’’ ; Cambridge did not give Thackeray his social 
status; Disraeli did not make the statement credited to 
him concerning the Bar (p. 61); the Horticultural Society’s 
gardens at South Kensington were not, we fancy, nursery 
gardens. Sir Francis Burnard and Donerial we know not, 
though these are doubtless misprints, of which we noted 
several. There are too many banalities, such as “the great 
painter, J. W. M. Turner’’; “ Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
the famous actor’’; and a good old story ill told concerning 
Oxford lawns. A large portion of the book has not anything 
to do with its supposed subject. We regret to have to speak 
thus, but it is a poor production. The illustrations are 
excellent and very interesting. 
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Reprints and New Editions 

Messrs. Dent have earned the gratitude of many Eliza- 
bethan students by their very welcome reprint of Thomas 
Dekker’s THE GULS HORN-BOOKE AND THE BEL- 
MAN OF LONDON (the Temple Classics, 1s. 6d. net). It is 
pleasant to dip into these quaint and interesting pages 
again. I know of none that gives a more graphic picture of 
the manners and appearance of London in Elizabeth’s day, 
though of course account must be taken of Dekker’s preju- 
dices. In those days playwrights were not so considerately 
treated as in London of to-day. Even though the gallery 
should “boo’’ at the end of a performance that is not to 
their liking, how much they have progressed in manners 
since Dekker’s age! I wonder how any man dared venture to 
write a play then. This is what Dekker says: “ Now, sir, if 
the writer be a fellow that hath epigrammed you, and hath 
a flirt at your mistress, or hath brought either your feather 
or your red beard or your little legs, &c., on the stage, you 
shall disgrace him worse than by tossing him in a blanket 
or giving him the bastinado in a tavern if, in the middle 
of his play (bee it pastoral or comedy, morall or tragedie), 
you rise with a screwd and discontented face from your stoole 
to be gone. . . and, being on your feet, sneake not away 
like a coward, but salute all your gentle acquaintance that 
are spread either on the rushes or on stooles about you.” 
He goes on to say that if it is not convenient to leave the 
theatre in such an impressive manner, “turne plain Ape, 
take up a rush and tickle the earnest ears of your fellow 
gallants to make other fooles fall alaughing, mewe at pas- 
sionate pieces, blare at merrie, finde fault with the niusicke, 
whew at the children’s Action, whistle at the songs.’’ Truly 
this presents a curious picture of the stage in Shakespeare’s 
day. I need hardly say that the reprint is excellent—it 
comes from Mr. Dent.—Next in interest this week to ‘“ The 
Guls Horn-booke’’ comes THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, now first printed in England 
from the full and authentic text (Dent, 3s. 6d. net). This 
autobiography had a very interesting history, as the editor, 
Mr. William Macdonald, reminds us in his preface, though we 
read of its many journeys and its strange fortunes more 
fully in Mr. Bigelow’s “ Life of Franklin.”’ Written in 1771 
by Franklin while on a holiday to amuse and gratify his 
relations and without any thought of publication, it was 
returned to him some twelve years later, after the troublous 
times of the American Revolution, by a Pennsylvanian 
Quaker into whose hands it had fallen, with a request that 
it might be continued. Franklin added what he could in 
the intervals allowed him by his arduous public life, and 
after many years fraught with strange happenings it was 
ultimately published. Few books have gone through such 
vicissitudes as Franklin’s autobiography. Now it may 
repose peacefully on our shelves.—Of less value, it need 
hardly be said, is Samuel Smiles’ LIVES OF THE 
ENGINEERS: SMEATON AND RENNIE (Murray, 
3s. 6d.). It is very well got up, however, both in binding 
and letterpress.—Two books intended primarily for 
school use are THE STORY OF THE ILIAD and THE 
STORY OF THE ODYSSEY (Seeley, 1s. each). Professor 
Church’s delightful stories are so well known that no doubt 
many will avail themselves of these neat and serviceable 
reprints.—To the Cambridge English Classics (University 
Press, 4s. 6d. net) has been added an admirable reprint of 
Butler’s HUDIBRAS, the text edited by Mr. A. R. Waller. 
This series is really very good. F. T.-S. 


New Books Received 


, Theological and Biblical 
Macphail, A., Essays in Puritanism (Unwin), 6/0. 
Mortimer, the Rev. A. G., D.D., The Last Discourses of Our Lord (Skeffing- 

ton), 5/0 net. 
Porritt, Norman, Religion and Health: their Mutual Relationship and 
Influence (Skeffington), 2/6. 
Tles, Sybil M., The School of Life (Stock), 6/0. 
Poetry, Criticism. Drama. and Belles-Lettres 
Gwynn, S., Thomas Moore (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 
Alma Tadema, Lawrence, Four Plays (“‘ The Green Sheaf ”). 
Kelly, J. Kelso, Robert Burns (Hay), 0/6 net. 
Ha Rollo, A Legend of the Twilight (Burleigh), 1/0 net. 
Kent, C., Epic and Legend of Empire: St. George, Alfred, Harold, Victoria 
(Drane), 2/6. 
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heme Wm. C., The Nibelung’s Ring (Theosophical Publishing Society), 

/0 net. 

Whibley, Leonard (edited), A Companion to Greek Studies (Cambridge 
Press), 18/0 net. 

Witherby, G. H., Lyra Amoris (Astolat Press), 2/6 net. 

Brett, O., The Reckoning: a Dramatic Poem (Humphreys), 2/6 net. 

Street, G. 8., Books and Things (Duckworth), 6/0. 

K. C., Thumbnail Essays (Brown, Langham), 3/6 net. 

Allen, W. Bird, Forty Fables for Fireside Reflection (Brown, Langham), 2/6. 


; History and Btoqrephy 

Lee, Captain Robert E., Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee 
Constable), 12/6 net. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III.: The Wars of Religion (Cambridge 
Press), 16/0 net. 

Maybrick, Florence E., My Fifteen Lost Years (Funk & Wagnalls), 6/0. 

Grant, Frederick J., Auto-Biography (Baillitre, Tindall), 3/6 net. 

Davis, Rebecca H., Bits of Gossip (Constable), 5/0 net. 

Calvert, A. F., The Life of Cervantes (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Vol. XVIII. (The Society). 


Travel and Topograph 
Stoddard, C. D., The Island of Tranquil Deltghts (Chatto & Windvus), 


6/0 net. 

Melville, Lewis, The Thackeray Country (Black), 6/0. 

” Science and Philosophy 

Davis, J. R. Ainsworth, The Natural History of Animals, Half-vol. VIII. 
(Gresham Publishing Company), 7/0 net. 

Sociological Papers, by F. Galton, E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, BE. Durk- 
heim, H. H. Mann, and V. V. Branford (Macmillan), 10/6. 

Royce, J., The Conception of Immortality (Constable), 2/6. 


Educational 

Church, the Rev. A. J:, The Story of the Odyssey and The Story of the 
Iliad (Seeley), 1/0 each. 

Hampson, Dr., Radium Explained (Jack), 1/* net. 

Daudet, A., Contes Historiques (Nutt), 0/6. 

Speight, E. E., The New Temple Reader (Horace Marshall), 1/6 net. 

Thomson, C. L., A Book of Ballads (Horace Marshall), 1/6. 

The Jack Readers, No. 4 (Jack), 1/4. 

Learning to Read, Step Four (Jack), 0/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Robinson, E. Kay, The Country Day by Day (Heinemann), 6/0. 

Richmond, I. L., Flowers and Fruit for the Home (Morton), 5/0 net. 

Greener, Wm., A Secret Agent in Port Arthur (Constable), 6/0. 

Old, W. G. (translated by), The Shu King, or the Chinese Historical Classic 
(Theosophical Publishing Society), 3/6 net. 

Spooner, H. J., Motors and Motoring (Jack), 1/0 net. 

Bacon, Gertrude, Balloons, Airships, and Flying Machines (Jack), 1/0 net. 

* One — -_ ” Gardening, 1905 (Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion), 0/2. 

Annual Report, Aberdeen Public Library. 

—— G. W., and Vaile, P. A., Great Lawn Tennis Players (Macmillan), 

/6 net. 

Dendy, F. W., An Account of Jesmond (Newcastle-on-Tyne: Robinson & Co.). 

Alden, P., The Unemployed: a National Question (P. 8. King), 1/6 net. 

Heaton, Harriet A., The Brooches of Many Nations (Nottingham: Murray’s 
Nottingham Book Company). 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1903 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 

Annual Progress Report, Part I., of the Archwological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces and Punjab; and Photographs and Drawings (Naini 
Tal: Public Works Department). : 

Reprints and New Editions 

Innes, A. T., John Knox (Oliphant, Anderson), 1/0 net. 

Cervantes, The History of Don Quixote (illustrated by Gustave Doré), 
Part I. (Cassell), 0/6 net. 

Liddell, Mrs. E., George Frederick Watts (Astolat Press), 0/4 net. 

Smiles, Samuel, Lives of the Engineers, Smeaton and Rennie (Murray), 3/6. 

— P., Dictionnaire Complet Illustré de la Langue Francaise (Dent), 

/6 net. 

Smollett, T., The Expedition of Humphry Clinker (Hutchinson), 1/6 net. 

Butler, S., Hudibras (edited by A. R. Waller) (Cambridge Press), 4/6 net. 

Dekker, Thomas, The Guls Horn-Booke and The Bel-Man of London (Dent), 
1/6 net. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin (edited by Wm. Macdonald) 
(Dent), 3/6 net. 


Fiction 
Campbell, A. G., “‘ Fleur-de-Camp, or A Daughter of France”’ (Chatto & 
indus), 6/0; Thurston, E. Temple, “The Apple of Eden” (Chapman 
& Hall), 6/0; Bourget, Paul, ‘“ Divorce”’ (Nutt), 6/0; Orcutt, > Whe 
* Robert Cavelier’’ (Heinemann), 6/0; Ystridde, G., ‘“‘ Three Dukes” 
(Unwin), 6/0; Fenwick, Elizabeth, ‘‘ Victor the Chorister” (Skeffing- 
ton), 2/6; Wood, M., “ The Saint and the Outlaw” (Theosophical Pub- 
lishing Society), 3/6 net; White, Percy, “‘ The System ”’ (Methuen), 6/0; 
Fitzpatrick, Kathleen, “The Weans at Rowallan” (Methuen), 6/0; 
Benson, E. F., “‘ An Act in a Backwater ’’ (Heinemann), 6/0; Griffiths, 
Major Arthur, “ Winnifred’s Way” (White), 6/0; Jackson, W. &., 
“Helen of Troy, N.J.’”’ (Lane), 6/0; Michaélis, Karin, ‘“‘ The Child: 
Andrea’ (Duckworth), 3/6; Diehl, Alice M., “The Temptation of 
Anthony ” (Long), 6/0; Whishaw, Fred, ‘“‘ The Informer” (Long), 6/0; 
Winter, John Strange, “Love and Twenty”’ (Long), 6/0; Stevenson, 
Burton E., “‘ The Marathon Mystery’ (Harper), 6/0; Eastman, Charles 

A. (Ohiyesa), “ Red Hunters and the Animal People” (Harper), 5/0. 

Periodicals, é&c. 

“Pall Mall Magazine,” “ Quarterly Review,”’ ‘‘ The Lamp,” ‘“ The Annals 
of Psychical Science,” “Woman at Home,” “‘ American Journal of 
Archeology,” ‘‘ The Popular Magazine,” “ Essex Review,” “ Edinburgh 
Medical Journal,”’ “‘Our Hospitals and Charities,’ ‘‘ Jewish Quarterly 
Review,” “‘ The Royal,” “ The Library World,” “Good Health,”’ ‘“ The 
University Record,”’ “‘ Longman’s Magazine,” “‘ The Imperial Review,” 
“* New Shakespeareana,”’ ‘‘ The Papyrus,”’ “‘ American Journal of Mathe- 
matics,’’ The Bible Society ‘“‘ Gleanings,” ‘“‘ The Bible in the World,’’ 
“The Leisure Hour,” ‘Sunday at Home,” “ Friendly Greetings,” 
“ Girl’s Own Paper,” ‘“ Boy’s Own Paper,” “Girl’s Realm,” ‘“‘ Sunday 
Magazine,” “ Scribner's Magazine.” 


Foreign 
Theological 
Sabatier, P., Examen de Quelques Travaux Récents sur les Opuscules de 
Saint Francois (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher). 
Miscellaneous 
Universidad Central de Espafia: Memoria del Curso de 1902 & 1903, y 
Anuario del de 1903 4 1904 (Madrid: Imprenta Colonial). 








HE hope of having a repertory theatre here in 
London gives me great pleasure, for I love the 
drama and to see it acted. As I read Lamb and 
some others of the old-time followers of the play, 


T 


I often envy them the opportunity granted to them of 


seeing so many fine actors in so many fine plays. Seldom 
do I go to the theatre nowadays, for musical comedies and 
suchlike make no appeal to me. Modern drama is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by its being utterly out of touch with 
life, and comedies of character—and character is the 
essence of comedy—are few and far between, and seldom 
of high merit. As for Shakespeare, he apparently has 
become helpless in the hands of the painter of scenes and 
the maker of dresses. Therefore I would welcome and 
support to the limit of my purse a well-conducted reper- 
tory theatre, where I should find good fare well put before 
me. Meanwhile, I have to content myself with my dream 
theatre, where I am, with playbook in hand, the solitary 
spectator, and where the scenery and the actors are but 
make-believes of my mind’s eye. 

I have heard and read it argued that Shakespeare is 
for the closet and not for the playhouse; I hold this 
view to be heretical. Presumably Shakespeare knew 
better in this matter than do any of his critics or admirers. 
He acted in his own plays; he wrote them to be per- 
formed in his own theatre; he was a practical play- 
wright through and through. He was a successful writer 
of plays because he was an actor and because he could 
draw human character to the life, not because he was 
a poet. The poetry was an added grace, but not an 
essential of success in his plays as pieces to be acted. 
So I hold that to gain a true view of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic greatness we should see his plays performed, 
then after that read and study them as closely as we care 
to do. But away with all superfluous happenings, as 
away also with all attempts to play the pieces as they were 
played in Shakespeare’s day ; to achieve this last is im- 
possible, for we cannot provide an Elizabethan audience. 
To see the plays costumed after the fashion of their own 
day did not appear strange to the Elizabethan playgoers, 
but for us to watch Hamlet fretting his hours upon the 
stage in either sixteenth or twentieth century dress is not 
only distracting, but borders upon the ludicrous. No, 
what I desire to see and what I have occasionally wit- 
nessed, is Shakespeare played in what I call seemly 
fashion ; with enough of scenery and of dresses, and of 
accuracy in both, to stimulate the imagination without 
distracting the attention from the progress of the play. 

In another matter I take it I shall be told that I am 
heretical. I do not go to the theatre to listen to Shake- 
speare’s plays as great poetry, but as masterpieces of 
stagecraft and wondrous expositions of human frailties, 
virtues and comicalities. Therefore let our players see 
to it that they take care first of the characters entrusted 
to them, acting them vividly, simply, broadly, allow- 
ing the verse to look after itself, remembering that verse 
upon the stage must be spoken with due emphasis, so as 
to bring out its meaning, for we know that with verse 
such as Shakespeare’s if we bring out the meaning we 
bring out the beauty. Shakespeare was an actor, and 
would not have hampered his players by asking them to 
sacrifice character to the form of his words. His poetry 
satisfied Coleridge’s definition, “the best words in the 
best order ” ; therefore, if our actors will but study and 
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show forth the meaning of their speeches they will find 
that at the same time and of necessity they are bringing 
forth the full beauties of the poetry. Also must our 
actors remember that Shakespeare, as an actor and a 
practical playwright, would never forget that a successful 
plot or a successful character must be simple and straight- 
forward ; the emotions must not be complex but simple ; 
the audience must not be asked to consider and solve 
problems when their attention should be fixed firm upon 
the working of character upon character and upon the 
steady march of the dramatic story. It is because actors 
and critics do forget all this that there has been so much 
bother about poor, melancholy.Hamlet. I hope I shall 
not be decried as a villain if I boldly say that if Hamlet is 
the complex psychological character that our critics will 
have him to be, then the tragedy would, for the practical 
purposes of the playhouse, be bad. But we know that it 
is not bad but very good, and why is it so? Because we 
are all more or less ordinary human beings and love to 
see a good fight between the powers of good and of evil, 
between the hero and the villain, and Shakespeare know- 
ing humanity, and humanity to-day being precisely the 
same as it was in his day, has given us in “ Hamlet” just 
such a “set to” as we delight to see; Hamlet with his 
second Horatio against Claudius and his second Laertes. 
So it is with all his comedies and tragedies—the play’s 
the thing, which is made a living thing, not by 
the art of poetry but by the art of a skilful plot and of 
skilful drawing of character. Shakespeare found in 
“Hamlet” an already popular piece ; he refashioned it, 
he touched it up here and there, he gave life to the 
characters ; all this he did being a practical playwright, 
and being a poet he expressed himself in gorgeous verse. 
But, as I have ever held, Shakespeare was a human 
being and therefore sometimes careless, and it is this 
carelessness of his, his being content to do just enough 
work to knock “ Hamlet” into the shape of a more 
successful and more popular play than it was before— 
enough work and no more that has given us moderns so 
much trouble. Those who saw the play in his own day 
welcomed it as a fine, stirring melodrama—as we should 
call it—with plenty of good fighting and a splendid ghost, 
they overlooked the ragged ends, such as the curious part 
played in the plot by Ophelia ; we, usually approaching 
Shakespeare in the wrong way, reading him first as a 
difficult “‘ classic ” and later on, if at all, seeing him acted, 
have bothered our heads about points concerning which 
Shakespeare was careless and Elizabethan playgoers un- 
conscious. 

I have found for my own part that the plays which I 
have seen acted—even badly acted—are to me far more 
“whole” and far more real than those which I have 
only read. I do not believe that I have any true under- 
standing of “Titus Andronicus” or of “Timon of 
Athens,” which I have never seen performed ; I realise 
that I do not and cannot know what Shakespeare the 
practical playwright meant them to be or how he hoped 
they would impress spectators, while I have merely read 
them. Shakespeare wrote for the stage and by the stage 
must his works be tested. 


And now I must say “God be with you” to those 
who have so kindly read these my talks about myself. 
E. G. O. 
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The Academy 


Helpless Infancy 


HERE be who still believe that morality is essen- 
tially an artificial and unnatural thing, no 
inevitable product of evolution, but a thing 
dependent upon men’s acceptance of certain 

dogmas. Destroy—we are told—the belief in free-will, 
moral responsibility, and future retribution, and man 
will straightway wallow unrestrained in that sink of 
iniquity so pleasing to his ‘‘ desperately wicked ”’ heart. 

Those, however, whose eyes are opened to the light of 
modern knowledge are apt to resent this view as the 
most outrageous of all impertinences, a colossal libel, a 
blasphemy but thinly disguised. According to them, 
morality is a cosmic product, naturally evolved, with 
roots now buried in geological strata of vast antiquity. 
The readers of Toe Acapemy are already familiar with 
the Spencerian revelation of the genesis of morality. 
They know the immense significance of the zoological 
term Mammalia, finding in the breast of the mammalian 
mother the fount whence love has flowed: and I have 
traced for them the strange sequence with which the 
young of successively higher orders of animal are found 
each to be more and more helpless at their birth. But 
it is only within the last week or two that I have myself 
realised, in anything like adequate measure, the wonder 
of this biological truth. 

It was John Fiske, the admirable writer who did so 
much to popularise the synthetic philosophy in 
America, that first. pointed out a fact which affords 
striking confirmation of Spencer’s theory of the origin of 
morality. Fiske observed that the prolongation of the 
infantile period, so notable in human kind, must have 
been a most important factor in the development of our 
altruistic sense. The tigress robbed of her whelps is 
obviously not without altruism—though a learned and 
distinguished Jesuit friend of mine insists that it is only 
“unconscious altruism’”—but the young of the lower 
animals do not long need parental care. The tiger cub 
and the fledgling of the bird are soon able to shift for 
themselves. In no preceding case, as Fiske observed, is 
the period of dependence so prolonged as in that of the 
human infant. 

Indeed, the helplessness of infancy is not fully to be 
appreciated until one lives with it: nor is its significance 
to be measured until one appreciates its contrast with 
what is to be. Consider a baby. Unable to stand— 
much less to wander in search of food—very nearly 
deaf, all but blind, well-nigh indiscriminating as to the 
nature of what is presented to its mouth, utterly unable 
to keep itself clean, yet highly susceptible to the effects 
of dirt, able to indicate its needs only by alternately 
turning its head, open-mouthed, from side to side and 
then crying, possessed of an almost ludicrously hyper- 
sensitive interior, unable to fast for more than two or 
three hours, yet having the most precise and complicated 
dietetic requirements, needing the most carefully main- 
tained warmth, easily injured by draughts, the prey of 
bacteria (which take up a permanent abode in its 
alimentary canal by the eleventh day)—where is to be 
found a more complete picture of helpless dependence ? 
Can we wonder that one in seven, even in this wealthy 
and civilised land, dies before the first anniversary of 
its birthday ? 

Yet this is the creature which has spread over the 
earth so that he numbers some fifteen hundred millions 
to-day. He is the “lord of creation,” master of 
creatures bigger, stronger, fleeter, longer-lived than him- 
self. The earth is his and the fulness thereof. Yet 
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without love not one single specimen of him has a chance 
of reaching maturity, or even surviving for a week. 
Verily love is the greatest thing in the world. 

The infant’s requirements, if I interpret them aright, 
afford an explanation of at least one adult feature which 
has often puzzled me. For sleep it is desirable to 
exclude light and sound: but whilst we have eyelids, no 
apparatus for closing the ears is known save, I believe, 
in certain animals which inhabit the sea, and whose ears 
are of small auditory importance. In these days, when 
barrel organs assail us with the “ Ave Maria,” playing 
Bach’s accompaniment in G and Gounod’s air in some- 
what more than G, and when the motor car makes night 
hideous, one sighs for earlids. And I have even 
wondered why natural selection has not so endowed us; 
for it might seem an advantage to be able at will to 
protect one’s nervous system from sound as from light. 
But it occurred to me that I had not appreciated the 
significance of the “ infant crying in the night, and with 
no language but a cry ’—crying, however, not for the 
light but for its food. It would be a sorry business if a 
child had to rely for its nocturnal refreshment upon the 
willingness and ability of its mother to keep awake, or to 
waken spontaneously when wanted. This, perhaps, may 
partially explain our deprivation of earlids. 

It would seem, then, that the gospel of force, the 
Nietzschean doctrine which is supposed to be a deduc- 
tion from the law of the survival of the fittest, is based 
upon a gross misapprehension of the facts of biology. 
These facts teach us, without any aid from rhetoric or 
sentiment, but with entire impartiality, that altruism 
has been an invaluable factor, not merely in the 
ennobling of human life, but in its actual production. 
They further teach us that morality is no artificial and 
artificially-to-be-fostered product, but an inalienable 
possession of humanity, older than all the Churches, 
much older than human thought. Thus, though 
“Nature red in tooth and claw” may appear indifferent 
to good and evil, her sun shining alike on the just and 
the unjust, yet every new baby teaches us that love is a 
cosmic product of which humanity itself is not the 
author but the fruit; and that, therefore, Emerson was 
nevertheless justified when he said that “ the universe is 
moral.” C. W. SaLersy. 


“ Henry V.” and “Much 
Ado About Nothing” 


HOUGH we may differ in opinion as to the merits 
or demerits of the representations of Shake- 


peare’s works which now occupy the boards of 

no less than three of the principal theatres in 
London, we must all be agreed that it is pleasant to be 
able to witness an apparent revival of interest both on 
the part of the managers and of the public in the works 
of our greatest dramatist. On the whole, the most artistic 
revival is that of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” in which 
scenery and pageantry are not permitted to overshadow 
the action of the play and in which the acting goes far 
toward a perfect ensemble. Mr. Lewis Waller has 
before now charmed the town with the sonorous heroics 
and brave patriotics—if a word may be coined—-of 
“Henry V.,” a play which reads better than it acts as 
ever must be the case with dramas dealing with affairs of 
war. It yet remains for a dramatist to bring the scent 
of blood and iron over the footlights; probably no 
attempt at realism in this matter will ever be quite 
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successful and the playwright must have recourse to 
suggestion, as did Thackeray so wonderfully in a famous 
chapter of ‘Vanity Fair.” The ragged, toil-worn 
heroes of Henry V. do not strike home to our hearts, we 
do not feel the tragedy of their situation or the reality 
of their triumph at Agincourt. As for the acting, it 
would be difficult to better Mr. Waller as Henry: he is 
frankly declamatory in the hortatory speeches, unflinch- 
ingly insular in his patriotic outbursts, but not mono- 
tonous, for he delivers quite beautifully the prayer at 
dawn on the day of battle. But his love-making is a 
trifle too facile, too graceful: the love scene with Katha- 
rine falls somewhat flat. Of the others for excellence 
may be named Mr. A. E. George as Fluellen, a character 
that tempts the actor to burlesque but which in this 
case is admirably performed, and Mr. John Beauchamp 
as the infantile Charles VI. But we do not like the 
Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol: treated as they are in this 
revival they cease to be human beings, becoming gross 
caricatures such as Shakespeare never drew ; the actors 
should reform themselves altogether, restraining their 
exuberance in voice, gesture and “make-up.” The 
result of this exaggeration was the complete ruin of what 
is really a touching scene—the announcement of the 
death of Falstaff. These ragged vagabonds in their way 
loved the fat knight, but these actors in their way turn 
the scene to ridicule. 

As for Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s production of “ Much 
Ado About Nothing ” it must be pointed out that while 
there was some justification for his treatment of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and of “The Tempest,” 
there is none for that of the delightful comedy he is 
now showing us. “ Much Ado” has been overladen with 
scenery and with pageantry, and, what is even worse, 
comedy has been made subsidiary to drama. Hero and 
Claudio are the leading characters now in place of 
Beatrice and Benedict and the result is disastrous. The 
essence of comedy acting is that the speeches of the 
players should bear the stamp of spontaneity, but 
Mr. Tree as Benedick never thinks, only speaks that 
which is set down for him. On the other hand, Miss 
Winifred Emery has thoroughly grasped the soul of 
Beatrice ; she does think before she speaks and while 
she speaks, and when she has—to use a loose phrase— 
‘shaken down,” her performance will be quite ad- 
mirable, so much so that we fear that it will be difficult 
to believe in her mating with so unworthy an antagonist 
in the lists of love and wit as the present Benedick ; but 
perhaps the latter will brighten in the progress of time. 
For the rest the acting was very good. Mr. Basil Gill 
and Miss Miriam Clements fully realised Claudio and 
Hero; Mr. Laurence Irving was rightly. a bold, bad, 
villainous Don John ; and Mr. Henry Neville presented 
a pathetic and living picture of Leonato. Lads on the 
stage are usually distressing, but Master Thomas Samp- 
son was a sheer delight as Balthasar and his singing a 
musical treat of rare excellence. 

As a whole, the performance dragged lamentably ; 
the joyousness, which is the keynote of the comedy, was 
overwhelmed by the gorgeousness of the frame, the 
setting, instead of displaying, smothered the jewel ; 
scene painters, costumiers, dancers, subordinates, came 
first—the actors second, which is to be greatly deplored. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done so much good work in the 
past that we hope he will quickly realise the error of 
his ways in the present. 
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The Ultimate Significance 
of Art 


rn. Norman Bennett’s “tilt” with me, as’ I 
M gather, is concerned only with his “ irrefra- 
gable truth” that Art is Beauty. The weak 
spot of his “ irrefragability ” (ye sods! what 
langwidge!) is this: that it is wholly fragable. Like a 
monkey on a barrel-organ, dressed as Napoleon, sheer 
magnificence is unconvincing. The loudest bew-wow but 
proves that the biggest dogs can bark. But first, to 
clear the air, and get firm feet on firmer ground. I 
always understood that the Greeks were pagans. Still, 
if they were not, they were not. I apologise. I don’t 
know what they were, if not ; but at least not that. So be 
it. They tell me that Bacon wrote Shakespeare—that 
Shakespeare was a Papist. Indeed it’s bewildering 
foggy weather in these days. But, cries Mr. Bennett, 
why this pother? Why, indeed? Then, again, why 
not? And, if not, why not? 

But, to be wholly serious, all these quarrels of the 
schools and “movements” are quarrels of craftsman- 
ship—not of art at all. Art, for instance, does not rise 
and decay—Art is eternal. What does decay and rise 
and decay is craftsmanship, the skill to produce Art, the 
power of beautifully uttering Art. It is this craftsman- 
ship that is so often confused with Art—a misunder- 
standing that leads to all the sad confusion and casuistry 
to which Mr. Bennett, whether wittingly or unwittingly, 
isthe victim. I will try to put it clearly. 

The most vastly interesting thing to man is Life. 
Whence it comes, whither it goes—these are a part of the 
eternal mystery. But we can and ought to know all of 
life ’twixt its coming and its going. We can only know 
of life by personal experience, or at second hand by the 
communicated experience of our fellows. Now our per- 
sonal adventures in life, even though we bestride the 
world like a Napoleon, can at best be a small and 
parochial affair, when all is said, set beside the multi- 
tudinous experience of all our generation. But we may 
know of life through the experience of our fellows, by 
the communication of their sensations to us, that is to 
say by Art; for, just as our thoughts are communicated 
to our fellows through Speech, so may we communicate 
our Emotions to our fellows by transferring those Emo- 
tions through the senses, whether by sound, as in music, 
or the poetry of verse or prose, or oratory, or by the 
sight, as by colour in painting, or by form, as in sculpture 
or architecture, or by the drama, and the like. Art is 
the Emotional statement of Life. Speech is the intelli- 
gent utterance of Thought ; Art is the intelligent utter- 
ance of the Emotions. Craftsmanship is the grammar of 
Art. 

Now, it is not enough to have uttered a Thought to 
account it Speech ; it is vital that the Thought shall be so 
uttered as to arouse the like thought in the hearer, other- 
wise are we but in a jibbering Babel of Strange Sounds. 
It is not enough to have uttered Emotion to account it 
Art ; it is vital that the Emotion shall be so uttered as to 
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arouse the like emotion in the onlooker ; otherwise are we 
but in the tangled Whirl of Confusion. And just as 
Thought is the more perfectly understood as it is deftly 
expressed, so is Emotion the more powerfully transmitted 
as it is most perfectly uttered. In other words Art 
depends for its strength on the perfection of its crafts- 
manship. Craftsmanship is the perfection or beauty of 
statement by and through which Art is uttered. A 
poker may be a beautiful thing ; it is not art. A photo- 
graph may be beautiful—it is not art. A woman may be 
very beautiful—she is not art. Art must create—it must 
transfer Sensation from the creator to us, whether by 
colour or sound or form, or the rhythmic effects pro- 
duced by the emotion-arousing use of words such as 
oratory or the poetry of verse or prose. Now, the Greek 
genius set up Beauty as the ultimate goal of Art. The 
Greeks did really mean that Beauty of Craftsmanship 
alone was not enough, that Art must create Beauty. 
This absolute aim to achieve Beauty was the cause of the 
triumph of Greece in Art—a greatly over-rated triumph 
and one of which the schoolmasters tell us much ; it was 
also the cause of her limitations and of her eventual 
failure to achieve the supreme mastery in Art, of which 
we hear little. For, splendid as was the mighty achieve- 
ment of Greece in Art, she never reached to the majesty 
and grandeur of that masterpiece that stands upon the 
edge of Africa, head and shoulders above her genius, in 
the wondrous thing that is called the Sphinx. The 
genius of Egypt spent itself upon the majesty and the 
mystery of life ; and it moved thereby to a higher achieve- 
ment than that of all Greece. When a school arose that 
had for its battle-cry Art for Art’s sake, it really meant 
Art was for Craft’s sake—that the aim of Art lay 
solely in the Beauty of its Craftsmanship. To show 
the deeps of their confusion, what they said, there- 
fore, was this, that if a Whistler painted a wall white, he 
by his trick of thumb created a work of Art! When 
Whistler said that Art was the science of Beauty, he 
reminded one of the wiseacre’s definition of a crab, that it 
was “ a scarlet insect that walked backwards ” ; the which 
was not an unworthy definition except that the crab is not 
an insect, is not scarlet, and does not walk backwards. 
Art concerns itself with tears and pathos and tragedy and 
ugliness and greyness and the agonies of life as much as 
with laughter and comedy and beauty. How much did 
Shakespeare concern himself with Beauty? Is jealousy 
beautiful? Yet “Othello” is great art. Is man’s 
ineffectual struggle against destiny beautiful? Yet 
“Hamlet ” is accounted the masterpiece of the ages. 
What did Isaiah concern himself with Beauty? Are 
killing and suffering and judgment beautiful? Mr. 
Bennett says that the killing of a hog is beautiful. I 
utterly deny it. It is wholly unbeautiful. Had Millet 
made it beautiful he had uttered the stupidest of lies. 
Nevertheless the statement of it may be Art. Indeed, 
Millet’s aim in Art, a large part of his significance in 
Art, is a protest against the pettiness of mere beauty. 
He took the earth, this great soul’d man, and he wrought 
with a master’s statement the pathos and the tragedy 
and the might and the majesty of the earth and of them 
that toil upon the earth. The “ Man with the Hoe” 
is far more than beautiful, it holds the vast emotions of 
man’s destiny to labour and of man’s acceptance of that 
destiny ; it utters the ugliness as loudly as it states the 
beauty of the earth and of toil ; and it most rightly utters 
these things, so that they take equal rank, and thereby 
add to our experience of life through the masterly power 
and the beauty of craftsmanship whereby he so solemnly 
uttered the truth. 
HatpanE MACFALL. 
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Correspondence 
The Human Will 


Srr,—I have read with much interest C. W. Saleeby’s 
letters on “The Human Will.’’ I think with him that by 
free-will is meant freedom of choice to be followed by an 
action. Consciousness is a very doubtful testimony, as most 
persons will allow. His concluding words are, “And to 
assert determinism is merely to assert that the human will 
is caused.’’ Who would dispute this? The question remains 
“Is the human will caused by choice or not?’’ I do not 
presume to decide a question which has been in dispute for 
hundreds of years, but it is always a matter of surprise to me 
that writers on the subject should think it necessary to 
assert one or the other principle as governing every action. 
Practically men accept both. It is admitted that our actions 
to a very great extent are due to heredity and environment, 
and in practice it is at any rate assumed that the individual 
has freedom of choice. Exactly where one principle counter- 
acts the other who can say in any given case; it is just that 
difficulty that causes such hesitation in condemning or 
approving the actions of our fellow-men. An animal tethered 
in a field has a limited choice of range; and may not we 
also be tethered by heredity and environment with a very 
limited freedom of choice ?—Yours, &c. H. D. B. 


The Bhagavad Gita 


Srtr,—The pleasure with which I read my AcapEMy was 
for a moment qualified by reading in a recent number 
the strange statement that the translation of the Bhagavad 
Gita in Max Miiller’s “Sacred Classics’? is the only 
one in English by a competent person. This is hardly 
just to the admirable translation in Tribner’s “ Oriental 
Series,’’ by that learned Sanscrit scholar, John Davies. 
There is also a sixpenny one by Mrs. Besant and a Hindoo 
pandit. Also one by Pramada Dasa Mitra, and easily 
obtainable in London, for 1s. Another very good one 
by Harrychund Chintamon, with a very useful commentary. 
Moreover, there are several printed and published in India. 
Finally, one might mention the beautiful poetical version 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, and entitled “ The Song Celestial.’’ 
For all that, I agree with your reviewer in giving a hearty 
welcome to the new edition of this treasure.—Yours, &c. 

Wittram J. Coryn. 


Dickens as a Novelist 


Srtr,—I suppose that “D. F. H.,” despite the manifest 
contempt he has displayed for Dickens, would scarcely wish 
to maintain his comparison of Dickens’ work to a Punch 
and Judy. Surely he merely harms his cause by stating 
propositions which seem to the average person both extrava- 
gant and untrue. Let us Dickens-lovers, by all means, 
acknowledge that our master has his faults. But, after all, 
it is by his best that criticism should judge a man. And it 
seems to me at least, that by his best Dickens dil more than 
please, he taught. Take only one example. Did he not 
show us, in the “Old Curiosity Shop,” that the poor are 
far more often truly Christian than the rich—a lesson which 
many of us sorely need? Surely the picture he has given us 
of humble family life is a great piece of work—even con- 
sidered from the entirely artistic standpoint. But I must 
not enlarge; E. G. O. puts my point for me; truly we may 
“sit at the feet of Dickens and learn our Christmas lessons 
once again.’’—Yours, &c. D. Davrzs. 

Winchester. 


Notes on German Schools 


Srtr,—May I trespass upon your space to protest against 
the highly inadequate review of Mr. Winch’s book which 
appeared in your issue of the 14th inst. With reference to 
“Notes on German Schools,’’ your reviewer asks if it was 
worth writing, states that England has nothing to learn from 
Germany in the matter of education, and quotes some ques- 
tions on the main features of the Thirty Years’ War asked 
of children aged ten, which he characterises as “ utter 
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stupidity.’’ His last sentence, put into plain English and 
deprived of its simile, calls Mr. Winch utterly ignorant for 
imagining that these notes are of any value in studying 
popular education. None of these statements are true, and, 
if they were, such dogmatic assertion would only injure your 
reviewer's cause. The “ Frankfiirter Zeitung ’’ devoted three 
articles to Mr. Winch’s book, and reviews of a careful and 
more or less exhaustive nature have appeared in English 
papers. In view of the important nature of the subject 
dealt with by Mr. Winch and his own claims as an expert 
student of educational methods, I regret that this note on 
his book should have been admitted to the columns of THe 
Acapemy.—Yours, &c. Percy L. BaBrneTon. 





Free-Will and Determinism 


S1r,—One gathers from Dr. Saleeby’s intensely interesting 
article, ‘“‘ Education and Determinism,’’ that he holds the 
view that determinism does not necessarily deéthicise human 
conduct. In spite, however, of the beneficent results, in the 
physical sphere, which may be expected to flow from the 
general acceptance of this doctrine, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it reduces us to the level of automata, and it is 
impossible, as Dr. Saleeby will admit, to ascribe any ethical 
significance to mere mechanical actions and reactions. 

The truth is that the ethical concept involves a curious 
paradox. If it is obvious, as it undoubtedly is, that unless 
our wills are free our acts can have no moral value, it is 
no less obvious that unless our wills are determined they 
can have no moral value either. In order to have any moral 
value it is as necessary that our volitions should be dictated 
by a moral motive as it is that we should be free to follow 
that motive or not to follow it. In following it the will 
is no doubt determined by it as absolutely as the fall of a 
stone to the earth is determined by the attraction of gravity. 

Now, that man is a moral being, responsible for his acts, 
has been our great affirmation through all the ages—the 
affirmation in virtue of which he has raised himself out of 
the brute to a level “a little lower than the angels.’’ What, 
then, should our conclusion be? Plainly, if we are to believe 
that evolution is in any sense good, that life is in any sense 
beautiful, we must consider, with Kant, that both of these 
contradictory propositions are true; that the will is both free 
and not free—:s determined in a physical sense, is unfettered 
in some transcendental sense. Or, if you prefer to put it 
so, we must conclude that the problem is, for us, insoluble. 
To affirm this is but to affirm the limitations of the human 
intellect; while to deny it is to assert that the incompre- 
hensible cannot be true. We cannot carve out all things with 
the knife of the Delphic cutler. 

If we accept this conclusion we leave ourselves at liberty 
to believe in some ultimate synthesis, beyond our present 
grasp, where these contradictories are reconciled; it may be 
that for us, too, somehow, somewhere, these things shall one 
day be made plain. 

Let us, then, still continue to “faintly trust the larger 
hope,”’ believing that “now we see through a glass, darkly, 
but then face to face.’-—Yours, &c. J. C. Granam. 


Omar al Khayyami 


Str,—Permit me to say a few words in reference to Mr. 
Meakin’s letter regarding the title of my book, “The Life 
of Omar al Khayyami,’’ which appeared in your issue of the 
14th inst. 

In the first place I have to correct the mistake in the 
heading published above Mr. Meakin’s letter. I notice that 
instead of spelling the preposition “al” in “Omar al Khay- 
yam” with an “a’”’ it is spelt with an “e,’’ making it 
“el” instead of “al.’’ The letter “ allif,’’ both in Persian 
and Arabic, is equivalent to the English letter “a’’; of 
course varying in its pronunciation in certain given cases 
in the present instance the “allif”’ is pronounced in “ al,”’ 
as the English “a’’ in “ at,’’ and not as in “ ate”’ ; therefore 
“al’’ must be spelt in English with an “a,’’ and not with 


an “e,’’ as spelt in this case. Further Mr. Meakin spells 


Omar as ’Omar lacking the English equivalent of the Persian 
consonant “ayin’’; even in that case Mr. Meakin would be 
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making a mistake if he spelt Omar as proposed by him, 
because the English correct equivalent of the Persian con- 
sonant “ayin’’ would be “’U ”’ and not “’O,”’ therefore, if 
we want to transcribe Omar into English as it is written, 
one would have to write “ ’Umar’’ and not “ ’Omar.”’ 

So much for the first and second words of Mr. Meakin’s 
title. Regarding the use of the third and remaining word 
I beg again to disagree. 

“Omar el Khayyam,”’ as Mr. Meakin calls Omar, does not 
fall in with my view, because if it did then I would have 
necessarily to accept the theory that Omar himself was a 
tentmaker. “Omar al Khayyam” translated into literal 
English means “ Omar the tentmaker ; which is incorrect. If 
we had to shorten the name—that is, instead of calling him 
“Omar al Khayyami,’’ as his biographers and myself have 
done, then it would be far more correct to call him plain 
“Omar Khayyam” instead of “Omar al Khayyam”’; 
because if we call Omar plain “Omar Khayyam ”’ that in 
Persian does not convey to one the idea that he had anything 
to do with tentmaking; but, on the contrary, if we call him 
“Omar al Khayyam,’ we positively acknowledge the fact 
that he was a tentmaker. I will illustrate it in English: 
It is a different thing to say “ John Smith”’ from “ John the 
Smith.’’ In the first instance we cannot assert that John 
was a smith, while in the second instance we positively assert 
that John was a smith ; such analogous difference has “ Omar 
Khayyam’”’ from “Omar al Khayyam.’’ We do not meet 
with the latter in any authentic Persian MSS., while we do 
in the case of the former. Therefore if Mr. Meakin adheres 
to his title of “Omar el Khayyam,”’ without an “i’’ at the 
end, he is contradicting himself. I have spelt Omar’s name 
as he has been known and as he should be known, having in 
view that “it is never too late”’ to correct an error. His 
full name, “Omar al Khayyami,’’ in itself contradicts all 
other proofs as to Omar’s profession or craft. Al Khayyami, 
as I have explained in my book, is a generic name, and not 
a family one. Omar or his father could not have possibly 
got this name from their family, but from the sect or tribe 
they belonged to. Careful research and investigations have 
resulted in the fact that the name “ Al Khayyami’’ is not 
known in Persia as a patronymic, hence my reasonable con- 
clusion that neither Omar nor his parents had anything 
to do with tentmaking, nor he could be possibly called other- 
wise than “ Omar al Khayyami’”’ ; by calling him so we only 
do justice to him and to his biographers—such men as 
Ibn al Kifti, Zakaria Kazwini and others, who unanimously 
speak of him as “Omar al Khayyami.’’ I may also add 
that Omar is known in Persia both among educated and 
ignorant classes as either ‘Omar Khayyam ”’ or “Omar al 
Khayyami.’’—Yours, &c. J. K. M. Surrazzr. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Eprror. 
Tue AcaDEMy aND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Eacl 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and or 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

CoMPerTITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
** Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or ks 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom wil! 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to 2 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” carries disqualification. 

Nores. 


“Greek Love or Know tepes.’’—I do not see that the ancients had any 
greater love of knowledge than moderns, taking the populations in the 
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In Aberdeen, if.so go to 115 Union Street, 
In Belfast, if so .go to 71 Ann Street, 
In Birmingham, if so go to 28 High Street, 
In Burnley, if'so.go to 9 Grimshaw Street, 
In Cardiff, if so go to 8 St. John’s Square, 
Jn Dublin, if:so go to 5 Upper Ormonde Quay, 
In Edinburgh, if so go to 19 Shandwick Place, 
In Exeter, if so go to 31 Queen Street, . 
In Glasgow, if so go to 69 Bothwell Street, 
Jn Leeds, if so go to 3 Park Lane, 
In Leicester, if so go to 60-64 Halford Street, 
In Leigh, if so go to 64 Bond Street, 
In Liverpool, if so go to 16 Union Street, Exchange, 
In Manchester, if so go to 267 Deansgate, 
In Middlesbrough, if.so go to Royal Exchange, 
In Newcastle, if so go to 21 Collingwood Street, 
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In Sheffield, if so go to 72 Queen Street, 
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aggregate. But they had this advantage in being more fully in communica- 
tion with still more ancient media, which, now lost to us, have the mystery of 
being ‘‘ unknown" ; and, when we penetrate the obscurity, as with hieroglyphs 
and cuneiforms, we yet remain ignorant of their merely colloquial acquire- 
ments. Taking, then, the word xaspos (unaccented) we find it equivalent to 
our word “opportune,” with all the potentialities involved as effective, 
‘s2easonable, a goed opening ; with details sufficient to supply a column of 
quotations to our “ N.E.D.”; and having also the merely technical use as & 
“web,” in weaving. It is the Latin “ quaero.”—A. Hatt. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Sin Wm. Davenant.—What were the original grounds for the story that 
Sir William Davenant, the Caroline dramatist, was really the son of William 
Shakespeare ?—E. J. Thompson. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Scortanp.—Did Shakespeare ever visit Scotland? We 
have no real evidence that he did so, yet one frequently meets with 

yassages in the tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth’ which seem to refer to that country. 
‘or instance, the description of Macbeth’s residence represents exactly the 
character of the spot in Inverness where it is ascertained that Macbeth’s 
castle stood. It is also remarkable that Act I. Scene iv. is laid in Ferres. 
Other instances are also to be found in this tragedy which point in favour 
of an affirmative answer to this question —M. Howlett (Bury). 

A Sov..— 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 

As in a soul remembering my good friends.” 

(“ Richard II.” II. iii.) 
This motto is printed on the flyleaf of my omn of the presentation edition— 
bound in white vellum—of “‘ The Merchant of Venice,” in celebration of its 
one hundredth performance in 1880 at the Lyceum, and above the lines Sir 
(then Mr.) Henry Irving wrote his signature, with a kind inscription to the 
lucky recipients. Now the meaning of the words in italics had always 
been, and still is, to me an enigma. Does “a soul” mean another person? 
This would make nonsense. If it mean “‘ remembering in spirit,’ then a 
second “in” is needed. I wonder how Sir Henry interprets it. What is 
the explanation of your readers?—Immerito. 
LITERATURE. 

#% Lions’ Sxins.—What is the allusion in the following passage, from Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “ Christian Morals,” Section I.: “ We sleep in lions’ 
skins in our progress unto virtue, and we slide not, but climb unto it” ?— 
C. Foz Smith (Bolton, Lancashire). 

“Tus Mustc MAster.’’—What is the subject of, and where can I find, a 
poem called “ The Music Master,” highl wo I think, by Coventry 
’atmore? Is it by William Allingham ix. (. (Belfast). 


Wurrter’s “ Errmotocicum Maenom.”—I have a copy of the “ Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum,” by Whiter, a quarto published at Cambridge in 1800, with 
“ Part First’ on title-page. Did any other volumes or “ parts” appear? 
I want to get them, but am away from libraries and reference books, so can 
find out nothing.—Z.M. 


Lavencro.—What was “the sin against the Holy Ghost” committed by 
Peter, the Welsh preacher? Was it simply a statement of His non-existence? 
A.N. (Netherfield). 


Brazit1a.—To what story does the following allusion (Browne's “ Chris- 
tian Morals,”’ Section XXXIII.) refer? “To tread a mile after... the 
heavy measures of the lazy of Brazilia were a most tiring penance.”’— 
C. Fox Smith (Bolton-le-Moors). 


“Tue Cossack or tHe Don.’’—During my school days in England I have 
a dim recollection of reading a poems called “‘ The Cossack of the Don.” 
Can any of your readers tell me by whom it was written and where it can 
be found?—F. Darlow (Los Angeles, California, U.S.A.). 

Nature Srmites.—Are there many instances in English poetry of taking 
ordinary manufactured articles as nature similes, ouch as 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn?—X.M. 

“ Tue Learnep Heatuen.”’—John Wesley, in his “ Sermon on the Reward of 
the Righteous,” writes: “ If the learned heathen acknowledged the sublimity 
of the account which Moses gives of the creation, what would he have said 
if he had heard this account of the Son of Man coming in His glory?” 
Who is the “ learned heathen ” referred to above?—E. J. Thompson. j 

Tue Retaxepd Bow.—Who was the originator of the comparison of a bow, 
which gains strength by being relaxed, with the mind? The figure occurs 
in Roger Ascham, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and other writers. hat is the 
source from which they derived it?—C. Fox Smith (Bolton-le-Moors). 

* Karewata.”—In a novel of Marcel Prévost one of the characters is'a 

Finnish artist working at a triptych. The first panel represents Aino 
gathering sticks in a wood, and turning to listen to the footsteps of Waina- 
moinen. In tlie second she sits naked on a rock gazing at the sea. In the 
third she is jumping into the water to escape her pursuer. The subject is 
taken from the Finnish epic “‘ Kalewala.” Can any reader give the story of 
Aino, or mention any English translation, or calhestion of Finnish tales, 
which gives in popular form the subject and scope of the “ Kalewala ”’? 
There are, I believe, French and German versions, but 1 cannot come across 
these.—A.K. (Belfast). 
#% Watron anp Caatkuity.—S. W. Singer, the editor of an edition in 1820 of 
*Thealma and Clearchus,” by J. Chalihill, suggested that, as nothing is 
known of the reputed author, Chalkhill may be a pseudonym for Izaak 
Walton, who first published the poem in 1683. A writer in the ‘ Retrospeo- 
tive Review ” (Vol. IV., 1821) upheld this view. Has anything since come to 
light which disproves this theory? The tomb, mentioned by Walton’s editor 
Hawkins, in Winchester Cathedral of a J. Chalkhill, who died in 1679, aged 
eighty, can scarcely be that of the author of “‘ Thealma,” who is described 
by Walton as “an acquaintant and friend of Edmund Spenser.”—H.A.W. 
(Putney). 

St. Branpan.—Was the “ Voyage of 8. Brandan,” to which Dante is sup- 
posed to refer in the “Inferno” (Canto III., “that caitiff choir of the 
angels who were not rebellious, nor were faithful to God"), known in 
mediwval England? Where did it originate?—2.M.W.B. (Hove). 

Brown1ine anp Danwin.—Browning, in “ Paracelsus,”’ to somé extent fore- 
stalls Darwin in the field of evolution. Has it ever been ascertained if 
Darwin had read “ Paracelsus"? Or does Darwin anywhere refer to 


Browning or acknowledge any debt whatsoever to him?—E. J. Thompson. 
GENERAL. 
Ear.itst Brass.—Can any reader say which is the earliest known brass in 
memory of a lady?—Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). 
Wetsn as Mornern Tonour.—The first effort at speaking of all children 
“mam ”; this is true of 


boars the sound of the Welsh werd for mother—vis. 
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all children in all climes. The Welsh claim this as a proof that their 
+ yi ™ is the mother tongue. Can any reasons be given for tnis belief ?— 
D.R. (Manchester). 

A Suir.—in the Preface to a book printed in 1687 the editor says: “‘I go 
no snip with the stationer ; but I am willing to venture my reputation,”’ &c., 
meaning, it is to be supposed, that he did not share in the profits. Was 
this a common expression at the time, and can any other example be given ?— 
K.K. (Belfast). 

One Hover O1p.—In a small countryside Roman Catholic cemetery in 
Sussex I noticed a small wooden cross, with the following on it: 

James Hobbs. 
Died 7th July, 1888. 
Aged One Hour. 


Has any reader ever seen a cross erected to any one younger, and where ?— 
Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). , 

“Bravur” anp “ Brivrigam.”—Are there any words in the English lan- 
guage corresponding to the German “ Braut” and “ Brautigam”? Bride 
and bridegroom have, of course, a different signification, and “‘ betrothed ” 
cannot be considered as satisfactory, as it cannot be used with the indefinite 
article.—A.J. (Leeds). 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Moner In Suakespears’s Day.—The prices of most commodities rose much 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime. An income of £130 at the time of his birth ought 
to be multiplied by at least eight to get its modern equivalent; but the 
same income at the time of his death would not have to be multiplied by 
more than six.—Pedagogue (Nottingham). 

“Tue Lapr or Srracur.’"—Cowden Clarke offers one of the best sugges- 
tions: Stracci, rags and tatters. He thinks that Malvolio regards it as an 
Italian family name. Other suggestions include astrakhan, duchy, sophy, 
satrapy, stratisco, strategia, a province. A Greek word in use in Latin 
would answer to the sense of the passage, but “ Strachy "’ is most probably 
the corrupt form of some place-name. (From John Lee’s Notes on “ Twelfth 


Night.”’)—C.B. 
LITERATURE. 

De Musser anp Det Sarto.—‘ André del Sarto, Drame en deux actes,”’ is 
the first play in the first volume of Alfred de Musset’s “‘ Comédies et Pro- 
verbes,”’ published by Charpentier, Paris. There is, however, barely any 
mention of his paintings. It is the story of his wife’s infidelity (Lucréce 
del Fede). On discovering that her lover is his pupil and friend, Cordiani, 
del Sarto poisons himself.—EZ.C.Z. (Irvington, New York). 


AvtHor Founp.—The lines commencing “‘ The river is deep, it runneth 
slew,” &c., are to be found in the late F. W. Faber’s poem, “‘ King’s Bridge,” 
written when at Oxford before he joined the Church of Rome.—Zhomas 
Bloom (Salisbury). 

CoMMANDER oF TurRtr LeGrons.—The ged was Favorinus, a friend 
of Plutarch, a favourite of Hadrian. According to Montaigne (Essays, 
Book III. Essay vii., towards the end), Hadrian and he had a dispute one 
day about the meaning of a word. Favorinus owned himself beaten, and 
when his friends complained of his complaisance, answered, “ What! do 

ou pretend he does not know mcre than I do—one who commands thirty 
egions?” Montaigne probably got the story from Favorinus’ friend Plu- 
tarch, of whose works he says (Essays, Book Il. Essay iv., near the 
beginning), “‘ C’est notre bréviaire.”—T7.F.J. 

Les Mages.—The use of this obsolete term to describe a school of ts 
probably is intended to recall its original meaning, “‘ magician-like,” as 
well as its more obvious one of chief (extant in Fr. equivalent for chief 
justice). Hence its application to the writers of a particular school may be 
taken to indicate the (a) artistic standpoint of the poet, often expressed in 
Art for Art’s sake, and (b) the creative and technical skill which presents 
an aspect or condition apart from ethical purpose, and only as an artistic 
study.—S.C. 

%« Jownev.”—R.L.S. is evidently quoting from Hardy’s “ The Return of 
the Native.’ In Book I. Section iii., Grandfer Cantle says: ‘‘ Well, then I 
oe to her in my well-known merry way, and she said, ‘O that what’s 
shaped so venerable should talk like a fool.’ That’s what she said to me. 
I don't care for her, be jowned if I do, and so I told her, ‘ Be jowned if I 
care for ‘ee,’ I said.” he word “ jowned”’ is not given in the “ English 
Dialect Dictionary.” Regarding it as an expletive, the advantage of ‘‘j"’ 
as an initial letter is obvious, however meaningless the word as a whole 
may be.—S. King Alcock (Burslem). 

GENERAL. 

“ Sr. Trs’s Eve.""—The name of the originator of this phrase is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. There is no such saint as Tib in the calendar, hence 
the use of the phrase “‘on St. Tib’s Eve” to imply “never.” It is exactly 

rallel to another one, given by Grose—viz. “on St. Geoffrey’s Day.” 

ther expressions, not framed on quite the same model, but amounting to 
the same thing, are: “In the reign of Queen Dick,” “‘ When three Thurs- 
days meet,” “ At later Lammas,”’ &c. The French say “‘ Dans une semaine 
de trois jeudis.”” The ancients similarly employed such expressions as ‘‘ On 
the Greek Kalends,” or “ In the consulship of Plancus.’""—Marianne. 

St. T1s’s Eve.—The origin of Tib’s Eve for never is supposed to be as 
follows: St. Tib is a corruption of St. Ubes, itself a Christianised version 
of Setuval. There is thus no saint St. Ubes in the calendar; hence the eve 
of the saint’s day falls never. As in the case of other popular corruptions 
of words, the “ originator ’’ cannot be known.—S.C. (Hove). 


Brive Beans are bullets or shot—lead being blue. ‘‘ Many a valiant Gaul 
had no breakfast that morning, but what the Germans call ‘ blue beans ’"— 
i.e., bullets’ (W. Maccall, ‘‘ My School Days,”’ 1885). ‘“‘ Three blue beans in 
a blue bladder,” “ A rattle for children.” 

F. Hark! does it rattle? 
8. Yes, like three blue beans in a blue bladder. 
“Old Fortunatus” (Ancient Dramas), iii. p. 128. 
—M. Maclean Dobrée. 

“Tuere 1s Sweet Music Here.”—Further replies received from E. J. 
Thompson ; Hilda Wood; and M. Graham. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers : 

Mr. G. Winterburn, 65 Deansgate, Bolton, Lancs. 

Messrs. Farmer & Sons, 179 Kensington High Street, W. 

Mr. W. Savage, Market Place, Burslem. 

Mr. J. Ludwig Jelpke, 103 High Road, Kilburn, W. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE-Contiucd from 2nd page of coer 
FOR SALE. FOR SALE. 


ROUDE’S History of England, 12 vols., 1856, half- 
bound, green, excellent condition. What offers, cash ? 
—Allen, Btocklinch, Ilminster. 


ONSTITUCIONES Artis Gemetrie Secundum Encly- 

dem ; a facsimile of the early poem on Freemasonry, 

1889; a perfectly clean copy; original binding, rubbed. 
What offers ?— B., 24 Muswell Hill, N. 





ARGE Oollotype vort. of “Fontenoy,” Lord Ciare, 

now 6s.,a few only; P. M. Egan's Hist. of Oo. and 

Uity of Waterford, 1,000 pp., ill., free, 1s, 6d.-James 
Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis. 





RANSAOTIONS of Royal Horticultural Society, 4to, 
old calf, Vols. 1 to 7, 42s. ; Nansen's Farthest North, 
. vols., 15s. ; . hy ~ aq 2 vols., lst edit., uncut, 20s.— 





HE Larger Temple Shakespeare, 12 vols., large paper 


copy, No. 166; what offers ?—Baillie, Grand Pump | 
Bath. 





TUDIO, Whirlwind, The Savey, The Butterfly, The 

Dome, all in parts ; The Evergreen, Phil May’s Annuals, 

complete sets. Best offers to Bayne, 36 Annette ni 
Glasgow. 





ARRIE’S Window in Thrums, édition de luxe, condi- 
tioa as new, 1 aves unupeved; what offers? Steven- 
son’s Across the Plains, lst edition, as new, 5s.—-E. Bond, 
Eye, Suffolk. 


ARK TWAIN, Editionde Luxe; 
Reformation, 1st edition.—A. D. 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on- yne. 





Gasquet’s Eve of | 
Brash, County | 





HOTOGRAPHIOC Art Journal, Vol. 1 (cloth), 2 and 3 
(unbound ), édition de luxe ; Practical a, 
Nos. 1-6, 9, 10, 13, for sale or exch 
rtudio ( rior to January 1903). — Dr. Buckley, “ Nor- 
wood,” Oldham. 








PECIAL offer of Walter Crane's Masterpiece ; Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10s. net, published at 
£10 15s.—Henry F. Bumpus, 335 High Holborn, W.0. 


gm ae toe Apology and Malone’ 8 
Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. 

re and tne Emblem Writers, 1870, 8s. 6d. 

Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


OLTAIRE, CEuvres, complete, 17 vols., calf, 1762, 30s. ; 





—Button, 1 





isseur, compiete to date, 36 parts, 42s. ; Lange, | 


Conno' 
Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864, 10s.; Rowlandson’s Westmin- 
ster Election, 1784, z8s.—David Cadney, Oambridge. 


MPORTANT Collection of Jest and Anecdota Books, over 
150 separate works, mostly scarce, some very early, in- 
cluding Joe Miller's Jests (rather incomplete), Mark Lemon, 
Peters, Hazlitt, &c.; the lot for £7 10s.—The Chaucer 
Book Co., 37 St.Martin’s Oourt, W.O. 


ONNUVISSEUR, vol. 1, morocco, and Nos. 5 to 26 inclu- 
sive, ist edits.; new.—-Combricge’s Library, 
56 Church Road, Hove, 


Rees. (J. H.), The Commune of London, new, for 
5s. 6d. (pub. 12s. 6d.); Sheppard (E.), The Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, illustrated, new, for 7s. 6d. (pub. 21s., 
postage free.—J. a. Commin, 230 High St., Kxeter. 














OCIAL REFORMERS’ ENOYOCLOPEDIA, cumplete 
set, 11 vols., including Labour RKepresentation, Land 
Question, Trade Unionism, Socialism and General Politics, 
with buodreds of special articles, biograpnies aud portraits, 
7s. 6d. fre.—Joseph Edwards, Kirxintilloch, Glas- 
gow. 
FFERS Wanted for Vols. 101 to 142 of the Proceedings | 
of Institution of Civil Engineers.—F., 19 Dartmouth 
Street, 8. W. 








J% LOOKE.—£ssay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
lst edition, splendid yoo ee What offers ?—E. G. J. 
Fairnie, 130 0 Belgrave Road, Uldham. 
HRISTIAN Mys'icism, by William Ralph Inge, M.A. 
(12s. 6d. net), \or 8s.; Aunt Minervy Ann, by J. 
Chandler Harris (4s. 6d. net), for 3s. 6¢4.—Farmer & 
Sons (Young's Library), 179 Kensington High Steeet, Ww. 
HCENICIAN Ireland, trans. from the — of Villa- 
neuva, by Henry O’Brizn (London), 4s. 6d. post 
free.—M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 5v O'Connell Street 
Upper, Dublin. 








Ga OOURTNEY LYTTLETON’s History of Eug- 

land, 1st edit., 1803, vols. 1 and 3(of 3). Many good 
and curious engravings and maps. was ee Offers ? 
—Goodwin, ll Onalk Farm Road, NW 


AUMANN'S Bist. of Music, 5 vols., as new, , free, 14s., 
cost 37s. 6d.; Groves Dictionary of Music, 4 vols., 
new, free, 6¢d.—Marry Greenwood, 4 Ball 
Green, Halifax. 
OOK Bargains at the GrosvENoR LisRARY. We are 
disposing of many thousands of modern 6s. novels, all 
clean insides, 10 for 12s., packed free.~Only address 35 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 


OY tg BOOKS (English ani Foreign).—Novels, 
Trave.s, Biographies, py &c., &c., may be obtained 
at very low rates. Packets of 6 recent novels in good 

-hand co.dition for 5s.—The — ee Gal- 
lery Library, 18 South Molton Street, W. 


J he SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 

illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
L. Blancho, W. Rothenstein, M. Beerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
Sickert.— Write, H., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 











& Son, Richmond, Surrey. 





HE Goupil Art Biographies, Henry VIII., Charles I., 

Charles II., Prince Edward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose- 

phine, Marie Louise, Napoleon et son Fils, &c. ; large and 
small baper copies.—S. W. Simms, Bath. 





NCYOLOP AZDIA Britannica, “ Times” edit., 3 vols., 
whole morocco, as new, with oak revolving case com- 
plete ; 7 = opportunity. — social Reformers’ 











ARGAINS,—Kipling’s Works, edition De Luxe, 21 vols.. 

as new, £14 14s. ; Armstrong's Hogarth, new (£10 10s. 

| net), £4 15s. ; Decameron, 2 vols. and portfolioextra plates, 

30s.— Holland Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Bir- 
| mingham. 


HEAP Classics for Library : Virgil, Cooington, 3 vel, 

| 2ls.; Homer’s Iliad, Paley, 2 vols., 5s.; Odyssey, 
| ee 2 vols., 5s. ; Tacitus, Church and B., 2 vols., 2s. 6d. ; 
Herodotus, Gaisford, 2 vols., 2s. 6d.—E, Idle, 23 Bray- 
| burne Avenue, 8.W. 





~\ ELLON’S Annotations of the Sacred Lipa B of the 
Hindus, 8vo, wps., privately printed, 1902, 10s. 6d. free. 
| —Juckes’ Book Stores, Birmingham. 





| TUDIO.—A Set to date, in parts, with or without extra 
| K) nos. ; also Sets of Butterfly, lst series, 1893 ; 2nd series, 
1899. —Offers to 0 Kilgour, 26 Nelson Street, Rdinburgh. 
PUSCULORUM Christianorum, rare 2nd edit., 1497, 
good condition; also fine collection of old Plays— 
Jonson, Cibber, British Theatre, Cumberland Plays, &c., 
168 vols. What offers ?—Particulars of L., c/o Ginn, 19 
Princess Road, Regent's Park. 





DEN. or the Compleat Book of Gardening, 1737, 
leat.1er, good condition ; Graphic, vols. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
;|% 9, cloth, Pest offers.— Hon. Sec., Lit. Institute, Dorking. 
| 
Ore Stalls and their Carvings, 300 Examples and 
J Misericords from English Oathedrals and Churches, 


described by E. Phipson. 1896, 4to. (published 2 guineas 
net), 10s. 6d 6¢.—Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. 


BARGAIN Set of Dickens. The “John Foster” 

Edition, in 19 vols., including Life by John Forster, 
ani Dickens Dictionary; illustrated from Plates as used in 
the original editions by Seymour, Cruikshank, Phiz, &c. ; 
large type; handsomely and strongly bound in maroon 
cloth, as new (published at £4 4s.); offered at £2 2s.— 
Midiand Educational Co., Ltd., Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 

















ILLY, The Great Enigma, 6s.; Lightfoot, Essays on 

Supernatural, 4s. 6d. ; Dahle, Life After Death, 4s. 6d. ; 
Wedgewood, Message of Israel, 3s. 6d. ; new copies, per post. 
—A. & AR. Milne, Aberdeen. 








N OVELS for Winter Evenings.—A parcel of 10 surplus 

6s, Library Novels will be forwarded, car. pd., for 
5s. 6d., by Modern Library Co.,.56 Oxford 
Manchester. 


rd Road. 
Appreciated by Institutions after reading. 


- 








HE Veath of none,’ Akbar’s Dream, &c., by Tenny- 
son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, only 

| §00 copies printed, certificate attached, price o 1s.—W. 

Summers Morris, Bookseller, Swiudon. 


| ——— 


« Sale: —Lizars’ Anatomical Plates ; : large edition ; 3 
in good condition, minus clasps. What offers ?— 
| Novelist, 13 Victoria Guest, Bewentioen -Tyne. 


IEWS of all Counties, on approval; good parcel of 

Oxfordshire, including some folios by Farrington and 

some by Boydell; large parcels of Devon, Gloucestershire, 

Leicestershire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Ireland, Scotiand, 
Wale:.—Rid gway, Gravesend, 





ULL Set of 24 parte of Living Animals of the World; 
1,000 illu-trations from photos ; in perfect condition, 
6s.—Miss P. Ross, Hope House, Kersal, Manchester. 
ISTORY OF THE eS. _ D’Aubigne, 
6 vols., half calf, 7s. ; , 2 vols., 
25s.; Farmer’s Violin Tutor, 2s. 1g Westen “* Songs of 
Two Savoyards."—Rutter & Co., Moorland Road, 
Leeds. 














LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, incomplete 
I set, bound, 96 vols., backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged, 
What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical Instutution, 
Edinburgh. 





» 56 High Street, Oxford. 








IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by 
Q@.and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, 
nomunseee W.c. 





HAOKERAY'S Works, 28 vols., 1893, }-mor.; Hawkes’ 
+. worth’s Voyages, 3 vols., 1773; Lyon's History of 
Dover, 1813; Blackie’s Encyc., 14 vols., m new, 1884.—C. A. 
Streicher, York. 


ELEBRITIES of the Army, coloured portraits, Newnes’ 

edition, 7s. 6d. ; Flag tv Pretoria, 2 vols., orig. cloth, 

10s. 6d. ; Relief of Ladysmith, J. B. Atkins, 2s, 6¢.— J. W. 
Thompson, 45 Pasture St., aa 


RONTE’S Works, Thornton Edition, by Temple Scott, 

large type, 12 vols., inciuding Life, good set (pub. £3). 

for 35s. ; Corvo's Ohronicles of the House of Borgia, illus- 
(21s. net), for 7s.—Watker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TUTION. 


FOUNDED 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants, A young man or woman of twenty- 
five can invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or 
its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advan- 
tages :—First.—Freedom from want in time of 
Adversity as long as need exists. SECOND.—Per- 
manent Relief in Old Age. THIRD.—Medical 
advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FourtH.—A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged members, 
with garden produce, coal, and medical atten- 
dance free, in addition to an annuity. Firru. 
—aA furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the free use of Members 
and their families for holidays or during con- 
valescence. SIXTH.—A contribution towards 
Funeral expenses when it is needed. SEVENTH. 
—All these are available not for Members only, 
but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. E1GHTH.—The payment of the sub- 
scriptions confers an absolute right to these 
benefits in all cases of need. For further infor- 
mation apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEoRGE 
LARNER, 23 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








COMPETITION COUPON. 


*,.* This Coupon is also available for ANY COMPETITION, 
and should be attached to the MS. 





(here say Book, Picture, &c.) 


“ ACADEMY” FREE ADVERTISEMENT COUPON. 


Insert attached advertisement on the conditions namec, of 





Name 





(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 





Address 














Jan. 28, 1905. 

















The Academy and Literature 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


“* SERRAVALLO’S TONIC”’ is a highly concentrated 
strength 


eal 
” SERRAVALLO'S TONIC ”’ is a distinct boon to 










28 January 1905 









IN EVERY GLASS 






-giving onic Wine, which furnishes to 
the system the elements necessary for perfect 
health in an easily digestible form. 









sufferers from Anzemia, Dyspepsia, and any 
state of Debility, as well as to Convalescents 
from severe illnesses, Influenza, Fevers, &c. For 
overtaxed professional men, nothing will be 
found more effective than **Serravallo’s Tonic.” 
Its remarkable palatability places it »m the 
front rank of all other Tonics of a kindred 
nature; children take it, therefore, as readily 
as grown-up people. 
AN IDEAL TONIC. 
Has been awarded 19 Gold and 


Silver Medals. 


SERRAVALLO’S TONIC 


(Bark and Iron Wine). 
Highly recommended by Medical 
Authorities all over the World. 

Regenerates the Blood. 
Stimulates the Appetite. 
Restores the Vital Forces. 
Strengthens the Nerves. 
Used in the Leading Hospitals of Eurove. Roe- 
commended by over 3, Doctors. Children 
take the wine cheerfully. Be ae the ‘ga 
tite. Energises digestion terature and Hos- 
pital Reports on application. 
J. SERRAVALLO, Trieste; Agencies all 
over the worid. 


British Depdt: 46 HOLBORN VIADUOT, LONDON, E.0. 































































THE “WEIS” CLIPPING FILE. 





Remarkabiy handy for filing clippings, advertisements, data of 
all kinds. In fact, it will systematise all the useful 
information you should always have easily accessiple— 
but don’t. Has 20 heavy Manilla envelopes, ruled and indexed. 
Size of book, 6x10x2 inches. Bound in dark green vellum de 
luxe, only 3x. Buy one of these, it will be money well invested. 


THE CLIP THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS 
( a Will hol wo Lo si 8 f er. This 
li 9 ee0-7, clip pipes pai rome: Ae aypcaced yy ah ne 
\ / prongs to tear or perforate papers. Will noi 
PACKED 100 InN 4 Box. 
Prick 64.—12. Boxss, 4s. 

AMERICAN AGENCIES, LIMITED, 
37-38 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 





tangle in the box. m be used over and over 
again. If it is strained on one side turn it the 
other way and it is stronger than ever. 
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Te will be delighted if you present him with 


Conklin's Self- Filling Pen. 


He knows it is the highest quality, most 
pertect fountain pen in the world, a cen- 
tury ahead of the dropper filling kinds; 
the on/y fountain pen that can fil 
automatically or that successfully feeds 
copying ink. 
No.1 ... 12/6 
No. 2 ... 15/ 
No.3 ... 2i1/s 
$ varieties of Nibs— Medium, Hard, Broad, 
Fine, Extra Fine. 


Ask for full descriptive Catalogue. 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, LTD., 
38, Shoe Lane, London. B.C. 




































